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Following the Birds. 


An American would hardly be worthy of his 
country if he were not perfectly sure in his own 
mind that it is, and always has been, best for the 
world that the United States fell to the share of 
the people who now possess it. And yet, in all 
probability, it was nothing but a superstition that 
gave America to just those particular Americans 
who call it their country to-day. 

If a flock of parrots had not been flying in a 
southwesterly direction, or if sailors had not 
believed it to be lucky for a discoverer to follow 
in the wake of a flight of birds, this land might 
now have been a Spanish possession, occupied 
by the descendants of Spaniards, and knowing 
nothing of the freedom in which it glories to- 
day. 

When Columbus set sail westward over the 
Atlantic, it was with the expectation of soon 
reaching Cipango, supposed to be Japan; but 
several days after he had left the Canary Islands 
he was not yet in sight of Cipango. This gave 
him uneasiness, since, according to his reckoning, 
the land should have appeared two hundred and 
sixteen nautical miles farther east than the spot 
at which he found himself. Then it was, when 
a discussion had arisen as to the best course to be 
taken, that the parrots and the superstition worked 
together to save the United States for the English 
race. 

Alonzo Pinzon, the commander of the Pinta, 
counselled sailing toward the southwest, and in 
accordance with his advice Columbus steered in 
that direction. The sole cause of Pinzon’s desire 
thus to sail was the passage toward that quarter 
of a flight of parrots. Spanish seamen of that 
day deemed it lucky to follow in the wake of 
birds, therefore the decision. 

If Columbus had held to his course, says the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, he would have 
entered the Gulf Stream, and then, in all proba- 
bility, he would have been carried to Cape Hatteras 
and Virginia. After that, what more natural 
than that the present United States should have 
been given a Spanish population instead of an 
English one? ‘‘Never,’’ wrote Humboldt, “had 
the flight of birds more important consequences.”’ 
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Talking to a Mule. 


Most men like to be talked to, and do not like 
to be yelled at. And mules seem to be a little 
like men; just as some men seem a good deal 
like mules. A Southern exchange tells this story : 

“Early one afternoon there was practically a 
business blockade on Main Street, caused by a 
mule attached to a coal-cart slipping on the icy 
pavement. It takes little to draw a crowd, and 
in a few minutes there was a mob around the 
fallen animal, each man ready with a suggestion 
by means of which the mule could be brought to 
his feet. All plans failed, and the mule, seem- 
ingly reconciled to his fate, lay quietly on his side 
with his ears waving and his eyes rolling at the 
crowd around him. The driver had exhausted 
his stock of blows and oaths and was in despair, 
when a white-haired negro hobbled up and said: 

“*T kin make dat ar mule get up.’ 

“**Thry yer hand on ’im, and good luck t’ yer!’ 
answered the driver. 

“The negro stepped to the mule’s head and 
began tapping the long ears gently with his cane. 
As the light strokes fell first on one ear, then on 
the other, the old man talked in a low, crooning 
voice : 

“*You old, onery mule! Think you’s smaht, 
don’t you, jes’ layin’ thar ’coz you’s lazy! Kin 
get up when you’s tired o’ layin’. But you think 
you’s smaht.’ 

*‘All at once the mule seemed stirred to a new 
life. There was a plunge of the forelegs, a 
scramble, and he struggled to his feet. He stood 
trembling, with his ears flapping, but before the 
driver jumped to his seat and gathered up the 
lines, the old negro, with a happy grin, patted 
the mule on the neck and whispered to him a 
moment. 

“The old proverb, ‘A cold hammer bends a hot 
iron, and a soft answer turneth away wrath,’ is 
good for mules as well as for men.” 


————— - Ge 


Disconcerting. 


One of those distressing interruptions sometimes 
encountered by orators at the very high tide of 
their eloquence recently fell to the lot of a stump 
speaker in a Western town. 

His candidate was especially unpopular in that 
town, and the speaker’s manner and personal 
peculiarities were not such as to prepossess the 
residents in his favor. He had a long, crane-like 
neck, from which, when he tried to be emphatic, 
his head darted forward in a most unpleasant 
manner. 

“I wish,” said he, after a flight of eloquence 
which had been received in stony silence by his 
audience, “I wish that I had the wings of a bird, 
that I might fly from town to town and from 
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state to state, spreading the glory and excellence 
of that illustrious name as it should be spread. 
I a 

“Hold on!’ came in loud tones from a raw- 
boned citizen in one of the rear seats; ‘‘don’t you 
know you’d be shot for a goose, for more reasons 
than one, before you’d flown a quarter of a 
mile?” 


* 
> 





The Telephone in Korea. 


The story told some months ago about the use 
of the electric light by the King of Korea to keep 
off ghosts has been told in many ways. In his 
book on ‘“‘Korea,” Mr. Savage Landor tells an 
equally good story of the telephone. 


Some months before Mr. Landor arrived in 
Seoul a foreigner had visited the king, soliciting 
orders for telephones. The king, much pitas’ 
with the wonderful invention, immediately 
about connecting by telephone the tomb of the 
queen dowager with the royal palace. Many 
hours a day were afterward spent by his majesty 
and his suite in listening at their end of the 
telephone, and a watchman was kept all night, 
in case the queen dowager should w: : from her 
eternal sleep. But not a message, or a sound, or 
a murmur, even, was heard. The king was dis- 
Sate the telephone was condemned as a fraud 

his majesty of Cho-sen. 

He approves of the electric light because it 
keeps off ghosts, and condemns the telephone 
because it does not “‘raise’’ them. 


<-> 
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Wanted Sympathy. 


An eminent clergyman sat in his study prepar- 
ing a sermon, when his little boy toddled into the 
room, and holding up his pinched finger said 
with an expression of suffering : 


“Look, a, how I pinched it.” 

The , interrupted in the middle of a 
sentence, glanced hastily at him, and with the 
slightest tone of impatience, said : 

“T can’t help it, sonny.” 

The little fellow’ $ eyes grew bigger, and as he 
turned to go out, he said in a low voice: 

“Yes, you could; you might have said, ‘Oh!’ ”’ 

The cabertend Presbyterian tells this little 
story as an illustration of how much every one 
— a sympathetic word, be the hurt great or 
s 








Choosing a School. 


The blishers of the C will be pleased to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 
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Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for ictures and circular. 
. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


SHORT TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING, 

ete., at the BosTON COMMERCIAL 

D COLLEGE, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Call or send for C ‘ircular. 


wit . jal SEMINARY, Academy for Boys, 

n, Mass. Prepares for any College or 

Scientific Sehoo tO Wully equipped laboratories in Chem- 

istry, Physics and Biology for training for medical 

school. os -seventh year. vee Roeper 9, 1897. 
SEPH H. SAWY Principal. 


— anges State College, ones. Me. 


A Son OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Scien- 
tific Latin- Scientific, Agricultural, Chemie. al, Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical neering Pharmacy, 
Medical pa goamare J Courses. ition and Rooms Free. 
Total annua: sqponses: imcluding board, $200. Military 

drill. For catalogue address, » We HARRIS, Pres. 
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COLLEGE. 


DEST, best cont quipped , most successful; day and 
evening sessions; eeping, shorthand peam an- 
ship and a general fitting for business; individual in- 
struction, pupils aided to employme nt; our record of 

56 years and over 31,000 pupils 14 whe for — begin 
now and be ready for a position in the spri 


. Prospectus Free ... 
666 Washington St., corner Beach St., Boston. 


Burdett 
College 











Business— Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New, Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 

























COMPANION. 


Set oO Pp IN Cc and business of all kinds in 
Boston by a lady of taste and 

experience. Send for circ. giving references and depart- 

ments. Miss E. D. ELLIs, Box 13, Back Bay P.O., Boston. 


Electric Door Bells. 


Boys! You can make lots of money fitting 
in Electric Bells. Send us 90c.(money-order) 
for our Comatose Outfit and full directions, 
aos urely pac » & COMP. 

0 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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**Cures in a Day.”’ Canker Cure. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
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Steel Clad Bath 


(Patented) 
Than in Baths costing four times 
its price. THE ONLY strictly 
SANITARY Tub at a LOW Cost. 
There is no other like it that is not an tnfringe- 
ment and of doubtful quality—doubly dangerous 
tobuy- (CaTALOGUE FREE from 
STEEL CLAD BATH CO., of New York, 
428 Moe —_ bam t 26th nome 





€ FREE! We will 
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Hens Lay 


* Poultry Diseases 
and Treatment.” 
and have our Chickens keep healthy and 
strong 29 your Pullets lay early, mix with 
their food every day asmall quantity of .. . 
SHERIDAN’S Condition Powder. 
Itassures partect assimilation of the food ele- 
ments needed to produce flesh and form eggs. 
Prevents disease. be] its weight in gold for 
molting hens. Sold Drugs ts. roc one, 
Feed-Dealers or by eal. ‘tas a pkg 5 for 
Large 2-lb. can $1.20. 6 cans 3 is. EScees pa a 
I. 8S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
To repeat, if you want to make Poultry pay 
well; be sure and 


Use 
Sheridan’s «mie. 
Powder. 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Men and women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colle; 
By i yens-epens Se —— rues tuition for clinical ser ce. 
m eae 5. Near to: espital. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARK, A. M., M. D., Dean. CSend 
Sor Catalogue. ) 847 See inas Avenue,’ Boston, Mass. 


POCKET MONEY vr ane 


earn be ye d at recess write us, enclos he two-cent 
stamp for samples of our School Monogram Stationery. 
First applicant secures exclusive agency. 

ALTON MILLS, 156 Congress Street, Boston. 


PIANIO 


The Finest Piano can be easily and quickly ¢ 
olished by one, without theslightest ible 
njury tot nish of the tpetrempens. emoves 
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finger-marks, and the blue film on varnish, 
and leaves the hard, high finish of a new instru- 
ment. Endorsed by y plano m manufacturers as the 
) only Safe Piano 

All Dealers, or 50c. by mail. Agents Wanted. 


baa keivece SEARS SEES GS, Sesten. 
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FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human pans $4, Fitted. 





Rimless Eye Poesy -t 
en our 
asses, Specialty. 
Best Nickel, We make all 
14k. Gold, , aire a 
$4.00. howled premises 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
C. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park 8q., Boston, Mass. 
Roomsiland2. MALL Onpinrs PROMPTLY FILLED. 


GOOD HEALTH NEVER 
GOES ON WET FEET. 
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Wet feet are always running for the 
doctor. Colds, pneumonia, consumption 
—they’re the children of wet feet. The 
best life insurance is a pair of dry feet 
—and the dryest feet are in 





CANDEE 
RUBBERS. 


The Candee Co. are the oldest rubber- 
makers in the world. They make every 
kind of rubber footwear. They were 
the first to make the high front rubber 
for driving storms. 

** Candee’’ on a rubber means 

the best that can be made. 


ANY SHOE STORE. 
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Powder. 


sweet. 


All Druggists. 
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is so harmless, yet so effective, that trained 
nurses recognize it as best for the nursery and the sick-room. 

Comfort instantly follows the use of Comfort Powder when used for 
any itching, burning, chafing or inflammation. 


eee ——___25 cents and 50 cents per Box. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Great Comfort for Babies. 


Take away the effects of scalding and irritation by the use of Comfort 
It relieves all inflammation, and makes the skin healthy and 
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Stories by Clergymen.—No. 1. 
AARON’S WIFE. 
By Rev. Frederic Palmer. 


HE little village of Fortune Bay 
was full of stir the day I 
married Aaron Dickinson and 
Pepita Garcia. Everybody had 
said they would marry ever 
since the day, three years earlier, 
when he saved her from the sea. 

On the morning of the wreck I found on my 
desk a letter from a clergyman in an English 
village, who said: 

“T address you as Superintendent of the 
Mission to Sailors in Boston, United States ; 
and I venture to ask your kind interest in my 
son, William Field, an apprentice aboard the 
Spanish bark Jason. He joined the vessel 
when she sailed from Liverpool for Manila, 
whence she cleared with a cargo of jute for 
Boston. She will be due there about the time 
you receive this. Any interest you may show 
my son will be most gratefully appreciated.” 

I made a memorandum to look up William 
Field, and took up my newspaper. One of 
the first things I read was, “Havoc Wrought 
by Last Night’s Storm. Bark Jason from 
Manila a Wreck at Fortune Bay.” 

“I must take the next train for the Bay,” I 
said to myself. ‘‘Perhaps | can be of use to 
William Field. At all events, I wish to see 
the place again.” For I had once been the 
minister of the next village to Fortune Bay, 
and Aaron Dickinson, who lived there, was 
the nephew of an old friend of mine. 

When I reached the village at noon every- 
body was out on the bluffs, watching the 
Jason. She was an iron vessel, and had 
struck the sand and “‘hogged”’ about a quarter 
of a mile from the beach. ‘The crew had been 
endeavoring to launch the quarter-boats, when 
the fall of the masts swept the decks clear. 
For some time the villagers had seen no living 
thing on board, until at last, in the driving 
spray, they made out a girl on deck, striving to 
escape from the settling stern to the highest 
point of the waist, stopping and holding fast 
as each wave swept over the wreck. 

Men on the beach were scanning every wave 
to see whether it brought in some poor fellow, 
alive or dead, or whether the dark object 
rolling shoreward was a bale of jute. Ten 
bodies were already lying side by side under 
the cliff when a cry came that the girl had 
disappeared, and the tumbling breakers were 
watched more eagerly than ever. 

Young Aaron Dickinson saw a wave strike 
farther north than the group of watchers, and 
leave something behind on the steeply shelving 
beach. Before he could reach it the next wave 
was sucking it back; but he had seen the 
dress of a girl, and he dashed into the water 
and seized her. Immediately they were swept 
out together into the roaring surf. 

As the next wave drove them shoreward a 
bale of jute was thrust against him. He clung 
to the girl and to it. As they were dashed on 
the beach the jute gripped the sand till the 
refluent wave had spent its force and friendly 
hands could reach them. The girl was uncon- 
scious, but revived after being carried to the 
nearest house. 





Out of the twenty-seven persons on the | 


Jason Pepita Garcia, the captain’s daughter, 
was the only one saved. Seventeen bodies 
came ashore, but the body of William Field, 


whose father’s letter lay in my pocket, was | 
| pictures, and nothing but preach, preach once 


never found. 

Pepita was sixteen years old when Aaron 
saved her life, and the Widow Temple took 
her in. She was healthy, handsome, ambitious, 
with a strong will of her own, and whimsical ; 
and ail these qualities soon became apparent. 

For the first year the novelty of life at 
Fortune Bay interested her. There were new 
faces, new ways, a new language to learn. 


— and the gay fiestas of Tarragona, near | 


But after that she longed for the bright-colored , 





which she had been brought up. She wanted 
| to be in the world, and there was no world at 
| Fortune Bay. So she moped and sulked. 

| ‘Then came Aaron’s courtship of her. She 
had always regarded him as her special 
property, and had ordered him about and 
teased him, had refused him and accepted him 
| half a dozen times before the day finally came 
when I was summoned to marry them. And 
now the village girls were dancing at her 
wedding, not sorry to have a dangerous rival 
out of their way, and the elders were shaking 





their heads and “hopin’ she warn’t goin’ to be | 


too flighty for Aaron,” 
and “guessin’ she’d 
lead him a dance yet.” 
| The young couple 
moved into the old 
Meacham place, which 
soon blossomed with all 
kinds of prettinesses. 
There were flowers in 
the front yard and shells 
beside the walk, bows 
of ribbon on the mantel 
—much to Aaron’s mys- 
tification—and Japa- 
nese fans on the wall. 
Pepita was full of fond- 
ness for her husband, 
graciousness toward her 
neighbors and interest 
in life; but before the 
year’s end she began to 
tire of it. 

“Aaron,” she would 
say, “‘let’s move to the 
big city, Boston, which 
the Jason was bound 
for when I jumped 


into the water and 
pulled you out. ‘There 


must be markets and 
processions there and 
theatres ; and don’t they 
have fiestas and mag- 
nificent shows at Christ- 
mas and Easter? I used 
to dance in the plays 
the padre got up on the 
church festivals. Oh, 
you’ve never seen me 
really dance! Stand 
still there now, you 
statue in the public 
square, while I dance 
round you!” And she 
threw her apron over 
her head like a mantilla and swayed her arms 
and snapped her fingers and danced about 
Aaron as he stood in the middle of the kitchen, 
till he caught her up in his arms and kissed 
her. 

“Aaron,” she said to him again, “why 
must you go on that dismal voyage to the place 
you call the Banks? Why don’t you take me 
with you? 
that, sir ?’’ 


“SHE 


“Yes; but, Pepita, women never go on these New England horror of the stage. 


voyages. Fishing is dirty work and danger- 
ous, too, sometimes.’’ 

“And don’t I know fishing is dirty work? 
Don’t I see just as much of it here at home, 
only without the fun of the voyage? And 
danger ! ’ah!—that for danger! Oh, you 
cheating man! I know why you won’t take 
me! You want to get away and have a good 
time all alone by yourself with a lot of other 
fellows.” 

“But, Pepita —’ 
“Get out with you! 
you want any supper.”’ 

In the second year of their married life her 
pretended complaints became real ones. For 
all Aaron’s devotion to her, he saw that he 


Bring me some wood if 


| bored her. 


“Ah, how your New England life is dismal,” 
she would say. “No soldiers to see, no band 
to hear, no church to go to! And even if a 


meeting-house, with no Our Lady in it and no 


a week. Why can’t we move to Boston?” 

“We can’t afford it.” 

“Can’t afford it? If you can’t support 
me there, perhaps I can work and support 
you.”’ 

Aaron bore her complaints patiently, and 
only grew silent under them. ‘“‘Maybe she’ll 
feel better by and by,” he said. And she did. 
A baby was born, and everything else for 


months was swallowed up for Pepita in the 
pride and excitement of watching the little 
fingers close round one of hers, and the pink 


| feet kicking on her lap, and hearing the merry 


gurgle of the child as she tossed it in the air. 

“Carmen it must be,” she said. “O Aaron, 
I can’t have her named Sarah Jane, or—how 
do you call it?—Adeliza, even if that was your 
mother’s name. No, when I was a girl I used 
to say that my daughter’s name should be 
Carmen.”’ 

Life was bright in those days for Aaron, but 
before long Pepita’s dissatisfaction returned. 

“Aaron, it’s nonsense for you to keep me 





SWAYED HER ARMS AND SNAPPED HER FING 


here seeing nobody, and taking care of this 
child all my life.” 

“But, Pepita, it isn’t I that’s keeping you. 
This is our place in the world—. uz home. 


| Don’t you love Carmen and me?” 


| to be watched for and enjoyed. 


| then in more than one stormy scene. 


“Oh yes, of course; but I might go on the 
stage, just as I meant to do when I was young. 
That would support us better than your paltry 


I’ve been to sea; did you know | farming and fishing.” 


He had the old 
That his 
wife should wish to exhibit herself in public 
hurt him more than the fling at his work. 

“Come, Carmen,” he said, “‘come take a 
walk with papa.” 

**No, me stay with mamma,” said the three- 
year-old. 

Carmen was devoted to her mother as a great, 
beautiful and mysterious being whose frowns 
were not to be resented, and whose smiles were 
Her father she 
regarded as a person more on her own level, 
and took his affection as a matter of course. 

Now that Pepita had expressed her longing 
for the stage, it grew on her. She returned to 
the subject again and again in spite of Aaron’s 
disapproval, expressed at first by silence, and 
Then 
came flaming posters announcing a circus in 
the next large town. Pepita had never seen a 


Aaron’s face darkened. 


| circus, and she came in all good humor and 


| town has a church, it is only what you call a | 
| them to see the show. 


| 





eagerness, and began teasing Aaron to take 
Aaron, glad to see her 
in good spirits again, soon consented. 

At the circus Pepita forgot everything else in 
the bliss of the occasion. Her eyes glowed and 
she bent eagerly forward when “The Daring 
Equestrienne, Mdile. Leonie,” cantered bare- 
back on a white horse around the ring. 

“Mamma,” said Carmen, tugging at her, 
“see that little —’’ 

“Hush, child, hush, don’t disturb me!” 


At home that night she was silent. She 


insisted on putting Carmen to bed, a joy now 
usually left to Aaron. The next morning she 
was gone. 

Aaron supposed her to be at a neighbor’s, 
and it was long past breakfast-time when 
he began inquiries. He quivered to think of 
the village talking about him, pitying him, 
wondering why his wife had left him. He 
tried to hope she had only run away for a day 
or two, but when a week had passed with no 
sign of her, he had to face the fact that she 
had deserted him and her child. The opinion 
of the village was that she had “run away 
with one of them circus fellers.”’ 

But she had done 

nothing of the kind, 

Aaron soon knew. 
She had gone to Boston 
to carry out her plan of 
trying the stage, as she 


as 


told him in the first 
letter she ever wrote 
him: 


DEAR OLD AARON: 

I am here in Boston, 
beginning my career. It 
is great fun; only— 
perhaps you won't be- 
lieve it, because I ran 
away—I do get so home- 
sick sometimes for you 
and Carmen. You may 
write to me once a week, 
directing merely to 
Boston, and I shall write 
you every now and 
then. It will be of no 
use for you to try and 
find me; so be-a good 
boy, and when I get lots 
of money I'll send for 
both of you, and we'll 
have a jolly life to- 
gether. You'll forgive 
ine, won't you? Your 
own PEPITA. 


Aaron was both re- 
lieved and saddened by 
this letter. It showed 
that though she did not 
love him deeply she was 
still true to him. He 
made one more effort to 
find her. He went to 
the city and spent sev- 
eral days in going from 
theatre to theatre, in- 
quiring if Pepita Dick- 


inson was employed 
there. They all told 
ome.” him no, and he came 
home with a heavy 

heart. 
So matters went on for nearly a year. Aaron 
wrote regularly every Wednesday. Pepita 


answered once or twice a month, never hinting 
where she lived, or what she was doing, except 
that once she said something about dancing. 
Several times she sent Carmen some little 
present, and the child continued loyally her 
admiration for her distant mother. The tenacity 
with which Carmen retained a memory of her 
mother was wonderful to the women of Fortune 
Bay. 

In the autumn the child fell sick of typhoid 
fever, as Aaron wrote to Pepita, half-hoping 
the news would bring her home. He expected 
at least an immediate answer by letter; but 
none came, as none had come for a month. As 
Carmen grew worse Aaron sent letter after 
letter, beseeching Pepita to come home. 

“T will promise not to hinder you nor follow 
you when you want to go back; but if you 
could only hear Carmen calling, ‘Mamma, 
mamma,’ I know you cuuldn’t stay away.” 

But still no word came, and still Carmen 
failed. 

One day the doctor said, “Where is this 
child’s mother? If she isn’t dead you’d better 
get her here. It’s the only way of saving the 
child’s life. When patients are weak as she and 
get their minds set on something, there’s not 
much chance of life unless they can have their 
wish.”’ 

Aaron was in despair. All day he could 
think of nothing todo. The next morning the 
doctor said, “It’s of no use. The child can’t 
live much longer unless a great change comes, 
and that can’t come while she’s calling for her 
mother as she is now.” 

It was Aaron’s regular day for writing 
Pepita, and a thought struck him. She must 
call at the Boston Post - Office,as her letters, 
not being directed to any street, would not be 
delivered by carrier. He would go to Boston, 
watch the office, and stand near the window 
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so that if she sent by some one else he might 

hear the name andefdllgfy the messenger. 
Immediatélyche askejl a: neighbor’ td stixy with 

Carmen, and while waiting for the train he wrote 


to Pepita, to make it certain that a letter should | 


be awaiting her at the office: 

“Come immediately, for heaven’s sake. Carmen 
may be dead when you receive this, and her only 
chance is in seeing you at once.” 

He reached Boston in the early afternoon, and 
watched the window till the office closed at night, 
but there was no sign of Pepita. He felt that he 
could not go home and hear Carmen’s piteous cry 
again, and he could not live there if there was no 
Carmen to cry. He would try the post-office one 
day longer. The hours went by on the second 
day and handsomely dressed ladies and ragged 
women called at the window, but Mrs. Aaron 
Dickinson’s name was never mentioned. At 
noon he rushed out and into one of the little 
restaurants near by to snatch a hurried dinner, 
and then back to his post. As he reached the 
office a carriage was just driving away, and a 
small crowd was dispersing. In making his way 
through them he heard them talking of some 
accident that happened. 

“She read the letter the clerk give her, and then 
she just screeched out and dropped like she’d 
been shot.” 

“Who took her away? Policeman?’ 

“No. Lady saw it, and had her carriage here, 
and said she’d take her to where she lived.” 

“Wonder who she was? Pretty, warn’t she?’’ 

“Yes. Jim says she’s the same he see dancin’ 


at the Central Theatre, they called Senorita | 


Inez.” 

“Couldn’t be. 
consid’able.’’ 

“Well, I d’n know how it was nor who she 
was. Mighty fine-lookin’ woman, anyhow.” 

Aaron rushed to the letter-window. ‘What 
was the address on the letter you gave to that 
woman who fainted just now ?” 

“We're not allowed to give addresses to un- 
authorized persons,”’ said the clerk. 

“But I have the right. She was my wife. At 
least I suppose she was. It’s a matter of life 
and death. Was it Mrs. Aaron Dickinson?’ 

The clerk softened. ‘‘Yes, that was the name 
on the letter she called for.” 

Aaron turned away, wringing his hands. “Just 
missed her! O Carmen, Carmen, my little girl! 
Your mother’s sick and can’t goto you, and she’s 
lost, and I can’t go to her! I’ve lost you both, 
and I[ don’t want to live alone!’’ 

Aaron went and sat down in the railroad 
station with his head in his hands. Carmen must 
die! Over and over the same round his mind 
went as he waited: Pepita vanished, 
Carmen dead, life for him a blank ! 

It was the same black round as he 
walked up in the late evening from the 
little station in Fortune Bay to his 
house. There was a light in the window 
of Carmen’s room. 

“Watching by her, now she’s laid 
out!” he said to himself, bitterly. He 
could not go in, but he looked through 
the window. There was a woman 
bending over the bed—it was Pepita! 


Limped 


This one was lame. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


She jumped from his lap and hobbled exagger- 
atediy across the room to make believe her iame- 


| ness was very bad, and then came back with the 


| limp that was now natural to her. 

“Do you suppose you can stand that all your 
days? O Aaron, you patient, loyal, loving 
Aaron, do you think I can ever be good enough 
to live with you and that dear child? She’s not 
going to die, Aaron. The fever’s turned, and I 
turned it; and I’ll turn it right out of the house 
if it comes back. Yes, dear, thank the Lord! 
No, we don’t want anything more, do we? Just 
we three together here once again.” 

Aaron came to the city the next day to tell me 
the news, and then for the first time I was glad 
I had married Aaron Dickinson and Pepita 
Garcia. 


” 
> 





A WISE SAYING. 


A single sentence, in its trivial scope, 

; May centre all we love and all we hope; 

And in a couplet, like a rosebud furled, 

Lie all the wistful wonder of the world. 
Richard Le Gallienne. 


* 
> 








An Experience! 


We tried to catch a Squirrel but caught 
something else. 


N New England country towns 
it was long the custom to 
have ‘the town house at the 
centre of the town, without 
much regard to the centre of 
population. The school- 
house, too, in rural school 
districts was located as near 
the middle of the district as 
| possible, even when three-fourths of the people 
resided on one side or the other. 

It was deemed more just that fifty pupils should 
| walk three-fourths of a mile, than that six should 
| walk a mile and a quarter in the rural district 
where I went to school, thirty years ago. The 
schoolhouse stood for years on a cross-road in the 
midst of a piece of woods, and no one lived within 
half a mile of it, but it was exactly at the geograph- 
ical centre of the district. 

But in time the town discontinued the cross- 
road on which the schoolhouse stood, and after a 
| hot debate in school-meeting, it was agreed to 
move the house to the corners where the cross- 
road joined the main road. The contract for 
moving it was let to a farmer named Solomon 
Carter, the stipulation being that he should have 
the building on its new site before the winter 
term of school began in November. 

The schoolhouse 
itself was a one- 
story, wooden 
building, not paint- 
ed “red,”’ nor any 
other color, within 
my remembrance. 
The method of 
moving such 
structures was to 
pry up the sills, 
one side at a time, 











Some of his pupils have drawn a fanciful picture | 
of him condemned to the torment of a disordered | 
mind, which made him imagine himself wailing 
and writhing under the hands of boys whom he 
had thrashed during his reign as a pedagogue. 

Birehing and feruling, which in those days 
were deemed needful to hold boys in check, were 
by no means Schoolmaster Frank’s only methods 
of punishment. Holding a Fourth Reader at | 
arm’s length was a species of gymnastics to which | 
he often condemned the erring pupil ; also “sitting | 
on nothing ;’’ and he 
devised wooden props 
for introduction into 
the mouths of those 
whose lips buzzed 
when studying. 

A boy with a two- 
inch prop between his 
jaws is not likely to 
move his lips. After 
a second offence the 
buzzer was obliged to 
stand in the floor, 
facing the school, 
with the prop in his 
mouth. One day 
seven “‘proppers’’ con- 
fronted the school at 
once—a spectacle not 
soon forgotten ! 

No doubt Master 
Frank was an excellent teacher of mathematics, 
and especially of mental arithmetic. Despite his 
tyrannies, too, his manner in the schoolroom was 
usually cheery, even to jollity. He was an 
impressive reader—it was really worth while to 
hear him. He prided himself on this accomplish- 


| ment, and usually read several paragraphs to the 


school each day. 

Sometimes he read an entire selection from 
Town’s Fourth Reader, which was then our 
most advanced reading-book. 

He was accustomed to stand just in front of his 
table when he read to the school; and as he was 
a tall man, he presented an imposing appearance. 
Like all effective readers, he entered fully into the 
spirit of his author, and, indeed, appeared to be 
quite transported by it; for this reason, too, we 
youngsters had learned that if there was any safe 
time for a prank, it was while the master was 
reading to the school. 

My seat-mate, Benjamin Hapgood, and I sat at | 
along desk near one side of the school-room, in the 
rear of the stove, to the left of the master’s table. | 
It was not a good seat that winter. When the} 
schoolhouse was put on shoes, a hole had been cut 
through the boards and shingles there, on a level 
with the floor, so that the shoe could be chained 
to the sill. This hole had not been stopped; the 
chain, in fact, was still there. 

The cold wind came in against our feet, for the | 
hole was directly beneath the end of the bench on | 
which we sat, with our backs to the wall of the 
schoolhouse. And the wind was not the only 
thing that came in, for one day a red squirrel 
from the woods entered and nibbled the luncheon 
which we brought to school and kept in baskets 
under the bench. | 

This squirrel stole in while we were attentively 





AN INTERRUPTION 
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corn, and then let it down beneath the bench. 
Our plan was to hook the squirrel and let him 
run out at the hole with the line, so that at recess 
we could capture him outside. Ben could not see 
the hook and kernel of corn, but I could see it by 
glancing down the crack behind our seat. So, 
leaning back, I watched it covertly, while Ben 
sat ready to pull the line. 

Meantime the fourth class had read around 
twice, and the master, stepping out in front of 
his table, announced that he would read a piece 
to the class. The selection that day 
was “The Roman Soldier,”’ by Ather- 
stone—a scene from the destruction of 
Herculaneum by the eruption of 
Vesuvius, beginning : 

There ‘was a man, 
A Roman soldier, for some daring deed 
That Sagepeseed on the laws, in dungeon low 
Chained down. 

The master’s powerful and impressive 
accents filled the room, and the school 
was very quiet, listening, except Ben 
and I, whose attention was on the 
squirrel. 

“Hold still!” I whispered behind my 
book. “He’s there! I can see him! 
Be ready, Ben!” 

Ben sat motionless, waiting, but he 
was as much excited as I was. 


“He sees it!’ I whispered. “He's 


. got it—pull! pull!” 


And Ben did pull !—yanked as a boy 
sometimes will when a trout bites—ten times as 
hard as there is any need. He twitched the rel 
squirrel up over the desk. The hook had for- 
tunately not caught in his mouth. He had 
simply taken the corn and held it with the hook 
when Ben “‘yanked.”’ The little fellow went end 
over end through the air, and plump against the 
master’s book and upraised arm! 

Beyond doubt Mr. Frank’s first thought was 
that some impudent boy had thrown that squirrel 
at his head! At him, the absolute master and 
autocrat, while reading to the school! He 
stopped short, astounded! Then, seeing Ben 
hastily gathering in the line, he laid down the 
Reader on the table, took two strides to our desk, 
and seizing us each by the collar, slatted us out 
over the top of it. 

We were but playthings in his powerful grip. 
He twirled us around, trounced us together, shook 
us, snapped our heels around the stove-legs a 
few times, and then flung us down in a dishevelled 
heap, Ben on top of me, before the table. 

“Lie there!” said he; and we did. 

With a terrible glance around the room,—the 
glance of a lion that has just slain a couple of 
small goats,—the master then resumed his inter- 
rupted reading, and continued grandly to the very 
last lines, describing how 

The huge pile sunk down at once 

Into the Ry ee earth. Walls, arches, roof 

And deep foundation stones, all mingling, fell. 
Then, as the class took their seats, he closed the 
Reader, picked up his biggest, most withy birch 
stick, felt it in his fingers, and turned to us. We 
had no doubt that he was going to flay us alive. 

But at that moment Myra Carter, one of the 
large girls, came from her seat with her Browne’s 
grammar in her hand, ostensibly to ask a ques- 


“BE READY, BEN!” 


“Tord, 1 thank Thee!” exclaimed place long timbers 
Aaron, as his heart gave a great bound. called ‘‘ shoes’’ 
In an instant he was in the house, with his arms | beneath them, and then get together enough oxen 


studying, or out on the recitation seats. Some- tion. When the master turned to answer her, 
times we could hear it tearing paper in the baskets. | she said, ‘They did not mean to throw it, Mr. 
At a knock of our heels it would dart out at the | Frank. They were trying to catch the squirrel 


around his wife. 

“How did I get here? Why, on the cars, you 
stupid! I made that lady—Oh, but she. was 
good!—I made her take me to the station, and I 
just caught a train, and I got to my darling here 
when they thought she was surely dying. And 
she looked up and saw me, and she said, ‘I knew 
you’d come some time.’ And then the sweet 
creature went to sleep, and she’s sleeping as 
peacefully as when she was lying in my arms a 
baby. Oh, the good God be praised! Aaron, 
Aaron, you’ve been so good to bear with me!’’ she 
wept on. “Will you forgive me and take me 
home and love me a little, and let me live all my 
days with you and this dear baby? Yes, I’ll be 


glad to live even in Fortune Bay, if it’s only with | 


you two. Why didn’t I come when I first heard 
Carmen was sick? You doubter, I did! Yes, 
this noon was the first moment I heard of it. 
Do you know why you haven’t heard from me 
for more than a month? Let me tell you, then— 
so, with my head on your shoulder. 

“Aaron, after I left you I got taken on at the 
Central Theatre. I danced so well that I became 
their chief attraction. Senorita Inez de Morales 
was my name—I knew it would hurt you to have 


your name known in connection with a theatre- | 


girl. For a while it was great fun. But the 
other girls got envious of me, and the men—the 
men were simply abominable. When I contrasted 
them with you, you dear, good old fellow, I just 
longed to be at home again. But I was making 
money and having a career, and for all I hated it, 
I couldn’t give it up. 

“But one night about a month ago, toward the 
end of the play, [ was dancing all alone on the 
stage; and I happened to step on the trap-door, 
and it gave way, and I fell to the basement floor. 
There must have been some mischief about it, for 
we had all been dancing across that trap-door all 
the evening, and this was the only time in the 
play when I had a dance alone. But anyhow 
my leg was broken. They took me to the hospital 
and the leg was set, and it’s all right now for use, 
only I can never dance again. What do you 
think of having a lame wife, sir ?’’ 


| to draw the building to its new site. This was 

what Solomon Carter intended to do; but the 
| farmers’ ox-teams were in use at the harvest and 
| fall work, and the moving of the schoolhouse was 
| put off until late in October. 

Then Carter bestirred himself, and having put 

the shoes under the building, invited his neigh- 
| bors to “the hauling.” Eighteen yoke of oxen 
were mustered, and also all the boys in the 
| vicinity. Solomon Carter took up his position as 
| “master teamster’”’ in the schoolhouse door, behind 
the long team. 

“Every ox to his bow!” he shouted. Then the 
| team straightened ; the schoolhouse creaked, and 

began the one, journey of its life. 

All went well, to the tune of a mighty shouting, 
until the schoolhouse was within a few hundred 
| feet of its new site, when one of the shoes struck 
|a stone. The main draught-chain parted with a 
| loud snap, and a lever, flying back, broke Solomon 
| Carter’s leg. 

This put an end to farther progress on the,part 
| of the schoolhouse that night, and for the winter, 
for a snow-storm came next day,’ followed by icy | 
weather. Solomon Carter was not in a condition 
to complete the job, being at home on his back, | 
with’a twelve-pound weight tied to his foot playing | 
over a pulley at the foot of the bed. 
| ‘The time came for school to begin. ‘*And now | 
| what’s to be done?” said the town’s people. Our 
| schoolhouse stood on shoes, with a decided list to | 
| windward. The district school agent rose to the | 
| emergency ; he contrived temporary steps at the | 
| door, readjusted the stovepipe for a fire, and bade 
| the schoolmaster go ahead and keep the school. 
| Hannibal Frank, who was the master that 
| winter, was one of the sort that went ahead 
| without urging. He was of the class of old- 
| time teachers who ruled with a rod of iron—or | 
rather, with birch rods and a heavy ferule. He 
| was really a cruel man, I feel sure even now, 

and not merely one who deemed sternness and 
the enforcement of discipline by frequent and | 
severe punishment the mark of a teacher’s 
| authority. 

What became of him afterward I do not know. 





hole, often with a sharp chicker which at times 
led the master to look severely in our direction— 
as if he suspected us of having a squirrel under 
the bench. We stood in far too great awe of him 
to explain the matter. 

The weather had now become very cold, and 
the squirrel came about only on sunny afternoons. 
Ben and I brought a box trap; but the master 
espied it, and made so ominous a remark about 
“coming to school to learn trapping,” that we 
deemed it safer to carry the trap home that 
night. 

Ben believed he could catch the squirrel with a 
fish-hook and a kernel of corn, and next day he 
brought his little trout hook and line in his pocket. 
It was a cruel thing to even attempt—and we 
ought to have seen that it was cruel—but we were 
thoughtless, and that feature of 
the act did not then occur 
to us. 

There was such a noise always 
at noon and at recess-time that 
the squirrel did not come from 
the woods at such moments; 
but shortly after school had 
begun in the afternoon, while 
the long Fourth Reader class— 
Ben and I were not in it—was 
siowly reading around twice, we 
heard sounds of nibbling under 
our bench; the squirrel had 
come in and was examining the 
baskets. 

We listened and glanced at 
each other. By leaning my head 
back against the wall behind me, 
and casting an eye down through the crack behind 
the bench on which we sat, I could catch 
glimpses of the squirrel dodging in and out. 

“He’s there!” I whispered under my breath 
behind my book. 

Ben shot a look at the master, and then 
cautiously drew forth the hook and line. With 
eyes on his Third Reader, which was propped up 
before him on the desk, he unwound the line and 





SITTING ON NOTHING. 


because it comes in and eats their dinner.” 
The master did not reply, but we saw his eye 
change a little, and the ghost of a smile play about 
| his mouth. 
“Get up!” said he. 
First Ben, then I, assumed an upright attitude. 
‘“Go put your backs to the outside door and sit 
on nothing for half an hour,” he said. 
Reader, did you ever sit on nothing for even 
| one minute? If not, try it. You put your back 
against the wall, then bend the knees till the body 
| assumes the sitting position; and then remain 
so—if you can. 
Ben and I had seen it done time and again that 
winter, and proceeded to do it ourselves as ordered. 
| At the end of about three minutes Ben’s knees 
| began to shake; mine were shaking, too. We 
pressed our backs 
harder against the door, 
but before long Ben 
slid down in a heap. 

“Up!” eried the 
master, and gave him 
three cuts with the birch 
stick across the legs to 
hasten his return to the 
sedentary posture. 

Ben was scarcely 
“up” when down I 
went. I could not have 
remained sitting on 
nothing another minute 
to save my life. ‘Three 
cuts with the stick 
assisted me “up” again ; 
but soon it was really a 

relief to tumble down and take the cuts. Our 
knees were shaking again, and we took turns 
sliding down. It was three cuts apiece after that 
| every time we slid down till all those long thirty 
| minutes had dragged by. Our knees felt “sprung” 
for more than a day afterward. 

Served rightly, were we, for our cruelty to that 
poor squirrel? Well, perhaps we deserved pun- 
ishment. The squirrel, as I had almost forgotten 


stack the point of the hook into a kernel of yellow | to say, had been “lying low” all the while behind 
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room; but shortly before the afternoon recess it 
suddenly scurried across the floor and ran out at 
the hole. Cc. A. & 


* 
> 





SWEET AND BITTER. 


“There is bitter fruit at Seville—said you so?” 

“[ said the fruit was sweetest there. ou know 

That every sweet its bitter hath, by due; ‘ 

Who tarries there too long, shall taste the bitter, too.”’ 
Selected. 


ms 
> 





The Life of a Congressman. 
" By the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


N the Constitution of the United 
States the Senate and House of 
Representatives together are called 
“The Congress.” Hence, in 
strictness, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are alike Members of 
Congress; but in every-day 
language the name is given to 
Representatives only, and they 
alone write M. C. after their 
names. It is the life of the 
Representatives only which I 

shall try to sketch, and of that life I can hope to 

give but the merest outline. 

It isa fact of almost universal application that 
we see the bright side of every other man’s occu- 
pation, and seldom the dark side. The dark side 
of our own lives we clearly know, and we are 
quite as apt to exaggerate its blackness as we are 
to magnify the good another enjoys. 

Probably a great many young people think that 
the life of a Member of Congress, with five thou- 
sand dollars a year, is a life of pleasure, comfort 
and luxury, full of power and dignity. If they do 
not, they have changed very much from the young 
people of my day. Of course they have changed 
in other ways, and much for the better, but 
probably not in this estimate of things. 

Of course the young people are right in a 
measure. It is an honorable duty to perform— 
that of representing a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred thousand people in their relations with the 
seventy millions of other people of a great nation, 
the prosperity of which may be affected by the 
representative’s wisdom, either in giving good 
advice or following good advice given by others, 
either in acting or refusing to act. 





Personal Duties of a Congressman. 


But the picture has some shadows as well as 
lights. .A Congressman has labors to perform as 
well as position to enjoy, and as a man gets older 
he sets less and less value on place and position. 

The duties he has to perform are not by any 
means uniform. They depend upon the wants 
and needs, real or imagined, of his district. All 
districts are not equally interested in things at 
Washington. Some districts, especially those in 
the East and on the Atlantic coast outside of the 
great cities, have very little to do with the bureaus 
at Washington. 

In the West, and especially in the newly 
settled states, the relations with the Interior 
Department, and particularly with the Land 
Office, are very close and very important to the 
individual constituent. To have a hundred letters 
a day, all relating to business before the depart- 
ments, is not an uncommon experience for a 
member from Kansas or Nebraska, for in those 
states all land titles come, or are to come, from the 
government ; and many of them have to be finally 
adjudicated at Washington in case of dispute. 

All the members have much to do with pen- 
sions. They bring special cases to the notice of 
the bureau, and hasten decisions. Here, again, 
the Western member is much more harassed 
than we of the East, because so many of our 


soldiers, broadened by contact with brother sol- | 
diers from all over the United States, were) 


emboldened to try their fortunes in the frontier 
communities. 

So also the distribution of revenue raised by 
taxes among the rivers and harbors, the Indians, 
the navy, agriculture, public buildings and all 
other items of government expenditure make 
much correspondence and business for members. 

In addition to these labors, it may be mentioned 
that any one of the one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand constituents is at perfect liberty to write his 
views on religion or finance to his member, and 
expects at least an acknowledgment. Luckily 
nowadays, thanks to reform in the civil service, 
considerable time is saved which used to go to 
the service of those who wished to assist their 
country by holding its offices. 


The New Members. 


Theofticial duties may be more or less, according 
to the prominence of the member. Every new 
member, like a young lawyer or merchant newly 
come to town, has to show what there is in him 
and win his own way. 

Distinction won in other fields of endeavor will 
gain a man a hearing for the first time, but not 
afterward. If he wishes to talk and be listened 
to, he had better have something to say and know 
how to say it. 

Most men are not listened to. Most of the 
lon speeches sent to constituents have no effect 


| final 
always on some basis which the members think 


THE YOUTH'S 


a row of dinner-baskets on the other side of the |on the House, and might as well have been 


| delivered in an attic or poured out into a fanning- 
|machine. That they are delivered at all is largely 
| owing to the strange mistake which our country 
has not got over—that a good member must be an 
orator. Now every man wants to be thought a 
good member; hence he speechifies in the Con- 
gressional Record. 


In early days, when there was little to do and | 
few members, no doubt the country owed much | 


of its education to such speeches, but in these 
days, debate—that sort of speaking in which a 
man says only what he knows so well that he 
does not need to put it on paper—would seem to 
be a far more advantageous consumption of time. 
| General education, such as it is,—and I do not 
| undervalue it,—comes from newspapers and other 
sources. 

The early impression a new member gets when 
he listens for the first few weeks is that there are 
in the House an astonishing number of men who 
know how to talk well; but after a while he sees 

| the limitations of each man, and finds there are 
in the world but few Clays, Blaines, Schencks and 
Garfields, who can talk well about many matters. 

Another thing which rather surprises the new 
member is that the vote does not seem to follow 
the argument. He does not comprehend that 
people who do not talk may think, 
and may not think to the same con- 
clusion as those who talk. Nor does he 

| comprehend the tremendous diversity 
of interests in the House. He knows 
vaguely that this is a great country ; 
indeed, he has frequently heard per- 
sons say so, and has said so himself; 
but he does not understand that a 
thousand miles of distance is a tremen- 
dous change of the point of view. 

If we could only make the intelli- 
gent men all over the country realize 
the sectional differences of opinion 
which our greatness occasions, the 
whole people would look with more 
reasonableness upon those who try to 
do what is feasible, and with less 
patience upon those whom only the 
whole earth in the way of legislation 
will content. 

The new member in his first term, 
and often long afterward, finds the 
rules a perpetual stumbling-block and 
rock of offence. He wants to talk 
and to get his measures before the 
House, and somehow he never can. 
If he stops to reason about it, he will 
find himself again in contact with the 
greatness of the country. 

Three hundred and fifty-six mem- 
bers seem to be a large number to 
collect together for purposes of delib- 
eration, and numbers are a. great 
hindrance to that deliberation which 
means frequent speaking and voting. 


Many people wonder why each decade the number | 


is increased instead of diminished ; but the increase 
is likely to go on for some time in the future. 
Large as our number of members is, Great 
Britain and France, with half our population, 
| have each a great many more. 
| Indeed, when you look at the constituency, the 
wonder ceases. Each Member of Congress rep- 
resents one hundred and fifty thousand citizens, 
and in many districts two hundred thousand. 
The business which all these people have in 
Washington centres in the Congressman, and as 
I have already pointed out, it makes for him 
plenty of work. So great has this work become 
that by law each member has a clerk. Although 
the expense to the nation is not trifling, and the 
assistance was voted with some fear and trem- 


bling on our part, there has not been, so far as I | 
| know every day what Parliament has done the 
| day before. 


know, the slightest criticism of the act. 


Measures Brought Before Congress. 


Of what Congress does in the way of public 
acts, everybody has some idea. All great ques- 
tions which agitate the nation come there for 
settlement. Of course the settlement is 


will satisfy all or most of the people. That often 
turns out to be a mistake, for people often think 
they want what they do not want at all, and they 
are always ready to punish legislators who give 
them the bad thing they thought they wanted. 
Appropriation bills settle a good many Congres- 
sional questions. By them, for instance, our 
great lake commerce, fostered by improvements 
in rivers and harbors, has been built up until it 
much surpasses the great foreign commerce which 
we have with the whole outside world ; and what 
Madison and Monroe thought we could not con- 
stitutionally do at all, we do every session with 


| the full agreement of both political parties. 
| All these great questions, like the example just 


| 


given, are known and noticed by many of the 
people. But one great business which Congress 
does passes without anybody’s notice. Congress 
is the great and general court. Al] the complaints, 
demands and wishes of the people come to it. 

In the great majority of cases nothing is done, 
but of ten thousand proposed laws perhaps six 
per cent. or less become law. So in a court of 
justice many cases are brought, and but few tried. 

But the existence of a court where complaints 
can be made with a chance of redress is a great 
help to human life. Before and after a man has 
brought his suit the fact that he can have even an 


COMPANION. 


unsuccessful hearing goes a great way toward 
calming his spirit. So in Congress, if a man can 


have a committee examine his case, even if no | 


remedy is found, he becomes more reconciled to 
the inevitable. 


Temper of the House and Reports of 
its Doings. 


Members of Congress, even when assembled in 
performance of their duties, do not always behave 
amiably. Some people think their behavior is 
growing worse, but it is not so. Such collisions 
as occasionally take place have always taken 
place, from the time when Griswold and Lyon 
encountered each other on the floor down to our 
day. They all happen in the same way: men 
get heated mentally, and sometimes physically ; 
then they are bad-tempered, they forget where 
they are, and they make spectacles of them- 
selves. 

One of the worst scenes I ever saw in the 
House was only the culmination on a hot day in 
July of the bad temper of the hot months. A 
hundred degrees in the shade is the boiling point 
of men. 

Perhaps there never was a House that so lived 
on the edge of a volcano as did the House of the 


AN 


UNATTENTIVE AUDIENCH 
Forty-tifth Congress. Everybody was angry with 
everybody else. This was the Congress after 
President Hayes was elected, when everybody 
thought everybody else had been cheating, and 
nobody could strike because in striking he must 
deliver his blow not only at his enemies, but at 
those with whom his reason taught him he had 
got to act in the future. 
were no rows, because everybody felt that we 
could not have one without having too big a 
one. 

It seems rather a misfortune that the nation 
has so little idea of what really goes on in 
Congress. There are no regular reports in any 
of our papers which will enable even a student to 
acquire a knowledge of what goes on from day to 
day. Even a member home for a week can hardly 
make out what has happened. In London you 


The difference is caused by two facts: England 
has but one centre and that is London. We have 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
New Orleans and many others. 
at public expense a journal of all we say and do, 
and’ make such a waste-basket of the Record 
that few people have the patience to look at it 
regularly. 

If we left the history of our doings to private 
enterprise, the public would insist upon and 
demand and obtain regular reports, condensed so 
as to be within the scope of human endeavor, 
which would be a good thing for both Congress 
and the country. As; it is now it is rather a forlorn 
territorial legislature which is not as well reported 
as the Congress of the United States. I speak, of 
course, of regular daily reports and not of special 
topics. 

All legislative bodies suffer in publie estimation, 
because of the perpetual criticism to which they 
are obliged to submit without any chance or oppor- 
tunity of reply. Hence the popular idea of such 
bodies is much lower than is just. 

A representative body has to do the best it can 
to reconcile with the terms of its proposed action 
all the prejudices of the whole people, and to take 
into account their wrong views as well as their 
right views. Hence it is that individual members 
seldom are able to vote anything more than that 
modification of their own ideas which it is possible 
to enact. Of course this falls far short of the 


freedom of an editorial, or a sermon, or the speech 
of a reformer. 

Where things are done in the mind only, the 
best can always be done’; where things are done 





Yet in that case there | 


| 
| 
| 


Then we publish | 
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in a world full of conflicts and opposing opinions, 
results fall far short of the ideal best. 


The Morale of the House. 


That there are legislatures which are corrupt I 
hardly doubt, but that many of them are corrupt 
I do not believe. So far as the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States is concerned, | 
quite agreed with what Mr. Samuel J. Randall 
once said to me after twenty years of experience: 
“T believe I could name on the fingers of one hand 
all the men I suspect could be bribed.”’ 

Of course all men are influenced by the opinions 
and power of other men, and a representative 
body is no exception. So also men like to represent 
the views of their people, for thereon depends the 
continuance of their official life. Of course a good 
many of them in times of excitement are deluded 
by mere volume of noise, and mistake stage 
thunder for the roar of heaven’s artillery; but 
as a rule they are reasonably patriotic, and 
quite capable of being right when to be so is 
dangerous. 

If you will reflect a moment you will see that 
Members of Congress, from the nature of things, 
are, as a rule, men of standing in the communities 
in which they live. Something has caused each 

one of them to be prominent among 
the thirty or fifty thousand males over 
the age of twenty-one whom they 
represent. That something may not 
always be intellect. It certainly is 
not always riches, or birth, or control 
of great industrial enterprises. In 
. any event each member has run the 
gauntlet of a nominating convention 
and of an election afterward. 

Probably each Congress is the peer 
of its predecessor in the relation 
which it bears to the intelligence of 
the country. It true that the 
growth in wealth and expenditure in 
this country has drafted into industrial 
and commercial enterprises many able 
men who have preferred riches to 
legislative work and its fame. Many 
of these men would in the earlier days 
have made politics a profession. 

But there is yet glamour enough 
surrounding public life, though it has 
been stripped of riches, to induce 
many able men to strive for its honors 
and endure its disadvantages. These 
men thus made Members of Congress, 
while they are, as a rule, men of 
standing, education and ability, are 
limited by the wishes of their constitu- 
ents and the general progress of the 
nation. 

In some of the large cities the 
congressional representation may and 
does partake of the degeneracy of 
municipal politics; but even there 
men like Samuel J. Randall, William D. Kelley 
and S. 5. Cox, to speak only of those dead, quite 
often come to the front and go far toward redeem- 
ing their time. 


Is 


The Assembled House. 


The appearance of the House of Representa- 
tives when assembled is not very much: in its 
favor. It seems and is a tumultuous and dis- 
orderly collection of men, except on those rare 
occasions when a great debate culminates in the 
speeches of the foremost men. Then decorous 
silence reigns. The galleries cease whispering, 
and the members sit intent in their seats. 

It would be impossible that this should be so 
every day. Three hundred and fifty men with a 
hundred more of clerks, ex-members and others, 
with noisy galleries above them, could not possibly 
keep still. For much of the bad order, however, 
the physical conditions are responsible. 

The hall of the House is simply huge. The 
galleries alone can seat fifteen hundred people. 
Less than a hundred spectators are or can be 
admitted to the gallery of the House of Commons. 

In the House of Representatives it takes voice 
as well as intellect to be heard. Some of our best 
men cannot reach a third of the members. This 
is no small misfortune. It helps to render true 
debate difficult if not impossible. Men will strain 
their eyes a long time to see, but not their ears to 
hear. Hence conversation and general restless- 
ness spread over the scene. 

The size of the hall also precludes the use of 
needed space for the retiring rooms which would 
naturally attract members and relieve the House 
as they do the Senate. It is to be feared that 
taking the desks out would not be a remedy, since 
the great hall and the large galleries would remain. 

‘The members of the British House of Commons, 
approaching seven hundred in number, are lodged 
in a hall forty-tive feet by seventy-five, and forty- 
one feet high. Our hall is ninety-three feet by 
one hundred and thirty-nine, and thirty-six feet 
high. To be heard by all present a Member of 
Parliament has to cause to vibrate one hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand cubie feet of air, while 
a Member of Congress must set in motion four 
hundred and sixty-five thousand feet. 

The only real remedy would be te cut our hall 
into three parts, using the centre hall for assembly, 
and the other two for work and reception rooms. 
The centre hall would be as wide and fifteen feet 
longer than the English hall, which has four 
hundred and seventeen seats. It is quite true 
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‘boy regarded him with a sad, hunted look. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


that we should in that way lose the impressive- | better than to lunge at the boy with the dog? | 
ness of the vast hall, and it is an inspiring | Do you expect to shoo him off, and keep his dog? | ‘and Luke turned to go. 


spectacle on the great days when silence reigns. | 
But for every-day effect Congress in a suitable 
hall would be much more pleasantly impressive 
than Congress in an acre lot. 

If the greatness of the hall was intended to 
reflect the greatness of the country it signally fails, 
for the little republic of Venice, more than three 
hundred years ago, had and still has, a council 
hall one hundred and seventy-five and one-half 
feet long, eighty-four and one-half feet wide and 
fifty-one and one-half feet high. 


This article is rather long already, and yet I | 
must have another paragraph wherein to say that 


the Members of Congress on the whole fairly 
represent the people whom they undertake to 
represent. If they are not all Solomons, either 
individually or collectively, their constituents are 
also not sons of David and Bathsheba. If you 
point to any radical overturns at any time in our 
history, and say that the rebuked men did not 
represent their constituents and were not up to 
their level, then I venture to suggest that the 
people themselves may not have known what 


they wanted until they had experienced the effects | 
of what they mistakenly thought their legislators | 


should give them. 


oe 


Doctor Raime’s Strange Patient. | 


$s SQLEAR out, you little tramp!” 
ay Conley, the sentry, lowered his 
gun threateningly. As the boy 

shrank away, the melancholy 


droop of his mouth contrasted so | 


SS ludicrously with his keen eyes, 


shrewdly sounding the temper of | 


his adversary, that Conley burst into laughter. 
But the boy’s countenance did not change. In 
his arms he held a small dog, which varied an 
almost constant whine by sharp, querulous barks. 

Conley’s mate, Mulligan, stood with his gun at 
“parade rest’’ on the opposite side of the entrance 
to the armory, within which the First Regiment’s 
annual ball was in progress. The newspaper 
called it a society affair, patronized by the élite 
of the city. Now the objectionable boy seemed 
desirous to enter. 

“Git, I say!’’ Conley stamped his foot. The 
The 
dog whimpered in protest, and snapped viciously 
at Conley’s bayonet. 

Mulligan’s florid face beamed admiringly. 
“Faith, it’s a spunky little baste, Conley! Have 
a heed, or he’ll be twistin’ off th’ tip av yer 
bagnet loike a sugar stick,’’ he said, softly. 

“Now what do you want?” Conley demanded 
of the boy. 

“*My dog’s leg’s broke. I want Doctor Raime,”’ 
the boy answered in a low voice. 

“Oh, clear out!’? Conley said, with a laugh. 
“Take the dog to a horse-doctor. Doctor Raime 
wouldn’t look at you, you little fool!” 

With awakened concern Mulligan bent over 
the dog. “Shure, Conley, th’ dog do be hurt. 
D’ye mind the oi av him, tinder as the corn on 
yer fut wid sufferin’, poor crayther! Faix, I 
wish I dare call the docther!”” He stroked the 
dog’s head softly. The boy’s pleading look and 
the dog’s suffering touched the big Irish heart. 

The boy rubbed his cheek against the dog’s 
head, with no other show of emotion. Then he 
breathed on the injured leg, whereat the dog 
pointed his nose upward in a long-drawn, desolate 
wail. At that the door of the assembly-room softly 
opened. A wave of 
perfumed air, sounds 
of rippling laughter, 
murmuring voices and 
an attuning of orches- 
tral instruments came 
forth as an officer, 
resplendent in blue 
and gold, confronted 
the trio in the vesti- 
bule. 

“What’s ail this 
disturbance, Conley? 
Mulligan?’’ He 
glanced rapidly from 
one to the other, and 
looked keenly at the 
boy. 

“Ts this boy a rela- 
tive of yours, Mulli- 
gan ??? 

“No, sor, I niver 
saw um till this min- 
ute. He be callin’ out 
Doctor Raime. Th’ 
dog’s leg do be broke.’’ 
Mulligan blinked rap- 
idly, as he said it, but 
Captain Blake frowned. 
here parleying with him! What do you mean?” 

He closed the door carefully and walked toward 





SHE LAID HER HAND ON THE BOY’S HEAD. 


| Set the brute down, and see that the boy leaves | 

| at once. 
4 to investigate this disturbance in another minute.”’ 
| In stooping to set down the dog Mulligan 
awkwardly dropped his gun, which fell with a 
great clatter. 
men, in full dress, and as many officers came 
through the doorway into the vestibule. 


In an instant two or three gentle- | 


“What’s the matter, guard?” asked one of the | 


gentlemen. 
| The sentry with a smile answered softly, 
“Doctor Raime is wanted, I believe, sor.” 

Without further inquiry the gentleman mounted 
a chair, and called in tones which could be heard 
throughout the ballroom, “Is Doctor Raime 
present? He is wanted here !” 

“Oh no, no, Walton, my dear sir, I implore you 
| to recall that at once!’ Captain Blake interposed, 
in consternation. ‘It’s an annoying mistake. 
There’s no occasion for a doctor.” 

An eagle-eyed gentleman came pressing through, 
the throng making way for him with a deference 
that testified to his importance. A young lady 
gently relaxed her clasp of his arm when the 
doorway was reached. 

“What has happened, Captain Blake?” he 
| inquired. 

“Nothing at all, I assure you, Doctor Raime. 
Our friend Walton was misled by — 

“It’s my dog’s leg that’s broke, Doctor Raime,”’ 
the boy interposed, springing from behind Mulli- 
gan and holding up the dog imploringly. ‘You 
kin tell by the way he barks. They want me to 
go to a horse-doctor, but I don’t want a horse- 
| doctor, and I’ve got the money to pay, an’ 1 want 
| you to—to set —’”’ 

The boy’s voice broke. Down he sank on the 
tiled floor, burying his face in the dog’s shaggy 
mane. Silence, broken only by murmurs of pity 
from the ladies, fell on the beholders. 

The young lady whom Doctor Raime had 
escorted stooped down and laid her gloved hand 
on the boy’s bowed head. “Oh, you poor little 
waif! To think of your loving your, dog so! 
You have a good heart. What is your name?” 

“Gip—er—my name’s Luke, hisn’s Gip,’”’ the 
boy sobbed. 

The lady glanced at the dog, and touched his 


exclaimed. 
swollen. 
She looked up pleadingly. 


leg. Then he rose with the dog in his arms. 
“Where is your surgeon’s room, Captain Blake?” 

The captain smiled half-quizzically. “Oh now, 
Doctor Raime—really, I protest —” 


tain.” The doctor’s voice was pleasant, but firm, 
as he bowed and smiled. 

“Directly in the rear of the ballroom, doctor— 
directly back. You’ll find the surgeon’s outtit 
right at hand.” 

Without further words Doctor Raime turned 
|toward the great ballroom with the dog in his 

arms. The young lady hesitated an instant, and 

then, at a glance from him, gathered up her train 

and clasped his arm again. Luke wiped his eyes, 

and with no mind for anything but his suffering 
| dog, sprang after his benefactors. 

As the little procession went through the great 
room, bejewelled ladies swept their trains aside 





/and turned with surprised, inquiring looks at | 
sight of the famous surgeon carrying a frowzy | 


terrier against his bosom, and followed by an 
outlandishly dressed 
boy of the streets. 
“Now, Miss Edith, 
will you kindly turn 
up the gas? And I 
shall need some hot 
water to soften a sheet 
of gutta-percha for 
a splint,” said 


reached the surgeon’s 
room. He laid the 
dog on a table. 


ond and more careful | 
examination. 
hold the dog’s muzzle, 
Luke. 
bite either of us.” 


. ment, 


went the head of the 





leg. “O Doctor Raime, isn’t it too bad?’ she | 
‘See! the poor dog’s leg is dreadfully | 
Won’t you attend to him at once?” | scowl. 


| 


| repeated, as if unable to believe his ears. 
The doctor stooped and examined the injured | 


| 


“Kindly direct me to the surgeon’s room, cap- | Never mind Doctor Raime, Luke; 





the | 
doctor, when they had | 


Don’t let him and now to think of actually eating these! 


Luke slid a half-dollar along the table. 


“Wait a moment for your change.” The doctor 


“Here,” | | 





JANUARY 14, 1897. 
“I done it, Miss Edith. I didn’t goto. I never 
| seen ice-cream that was so slippery.” 


‘The tears were streaming down his face. The 


The guests will be swarming out here | fumbled in his pocket and gravely produced a dog whined and licked his eyes and mouth. 


| quarter. Luke accepted it with a dazed look. | | With a motion of renunciation he lifted him 


Miss Edith suppressed a rippling laugh. The | 
doctor preserved an air of deep solemnity. 

“Don’t let Gip gnaw at the splint. Rub some 
coal oil on it if he won’t let it alone. That is all. 
Carry him out through the side door there.” 

“Good night, Luke.’ 
him to the door. 


“Good night, miss.”” Luke tucked his cap 


under his arm and backed away bareheaded, as a 


token of reverent regard. At the street entrance 





“HE GRAVELY FELT THE 


he met Mulligan, just relieved from guard duty. 

“'T'winty-foive cints yez paid him!” he ex- 
claimed, when Luke had told his story. “‘Jist 
the moment since I was sayin’ to Conley, ‘Conley,’ 
says I, ‘the docther’ll be afther chargin’ the bhy 
tin dollars.’ “Twinty,’ says Conley. ‘We'd bether 
have put the both av them out.’ ” 

Luke stared, turned back and again sought the 
surgeon’sroom. Captain Blake and several ladies 
had joined Miss Edith and the doctor. 


“Was that wut I paid you all right, Doctor | 


Raime?” Luke faltered. 

Doctor Raime’s eyebrows contracted in a fierce 
“Was it right? Was it right?’ he 
ad | "d 
have charged Miss Edith, or Captain Blake here, 
twice the amount !”’ 

Captain Blake laughed. 

The young lady interposed. 
please don’t tease the poor boy. 


“Q Doctor Raime, 
It’s too bad. 
it’s only an 
odd way of his,” said the lady, reassuringly. 
“Wait a minute.”’ She turned to the others and 
held a hurried conference. 

Then Doctor Raime came to the door, bent over 
the boy, and in deep, mysterious tones, whispered, 
‘“*Have—you—ever— before— been —to—a—mili- 
tary—ball ?” 

Under the spell of those magnetic eyes the 
boy whispered back hesitatingly, ‘No, sir.” 

The melodramatic expression of the doctor’s 
face dropped away suddenly, as if it had been 
a mask. A kindly smile beamed in its stead. 
“The lady wants me to ask if you would like to 
go into the gallery and watch the dancers.” 

“Yessir, | would so.” 

“You won’t make any disturbance — throw 
wads, whistle, anything?” 

“No, sir.” 

**And how about the dog?” 

“Gip? He'll keep still. He always minds 
me.”’ 

“Good. Come with me, then.” The doctor 
led the way to the gallery, gave Luke a seat 


commanding a view of the lower floor, and then | street like a whirling fog. 
Absorbed in the splendor | bank building opposite. An awful feeling, as if 


turned and left him. 





DOG’S PULSE.” 


| got only a quarter to pay you. 











toward her. 

“You take Gip. I spoilt your dress, an’ I aint 
You take my Gip. 
He’s worth ten dollars. You ast Doctor Raime!” 

Miss Edith assured him that he had not ruined 


‘The young lady followed | her gown, but only startled her a little, and that 
| she wouldn’t take Gip from him “for the world.” 


At last Luke was pacified, and Miss Edith 
promised to meet him at the doctor’s on Saturday. 

“For you must know I am almost as much 
interested in Gip as I am in you, Luke,” 
she said, on bidding him good-by. 

A little before four o’clock on Saturday, 
Luke climbed the marble steps of Doctor 
Raime’s residence, and rang the bell. 

“Show the boy in, Johnson,”’ he pres- 
ently heard the soft, familiar voice say. 
Luke found Miss Edith there, and she 
greeted him cordially. 

“Doctor Raime is waiting for his pa- 
tient,”’ she said. 

While Luke was wondering at her air of 
directing matters, Doctor Raime appeared 
at his office door. “Bring Gip in here, 
Luke,” he called. “Put him down there,” 
he directed, pointing to a velvet hassock. 
Heremoved his gloves, took out his watch, 
and gravely felt the dog’s pulse. 


“Has Gip slept well?’ he asked, 
solemnly. 
Luke stared. “Ye-yessir, I believe so. 


laint sure; he don’t ever sieep very sound, 
he dreams and scrabbles round some.” 
Doctor Raime removed the splint and 
examined the joint. “I think we may dismiss 
this case,”’ he said, finally. ‘The leg is still a 
trifle weak, but he won’t need a crutch.” 

“N-n-no, sir,’’ Luke assented, simply. 
fumbled in his pocket. 

“The bill is—let me see—say twenty-five 
dollars —’’ 

Luke gasped. 

“O doctor, why will you tease the poor boy?” 
the young lady interposed. 

“Twenty-five dollars, but we’ll call it square. 
I find this case has taught me a lot about dogs 
and boys and—and—young ladies.” 

Miss Edith blushed in sudden confusion. 
Doctor Raime turned his dark eyes sharply on 
Luke. ‘Do you know anything about horses?” 

“Yessir. I got throwed by one once.” 

“Good! So did Miss Edith. That’s equal to 
a year’s experience for each of you. Will you 
send your mother to see me on Monday at four 
o’clock? I intend giving Miss Edith a pony 
after we’re married. She’ll need a careful boy to 
groom him. It’s a trifle early to be arranging 
these details, but that needn’t matter.” 

FRANK W. SAGE. 


He 
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Track’s End. 


In Eight Chapters.—Chapter II. 
A visit. 


HE first thought that came to my 
mind when I saw the fire had 
gone out was that perhaps there 
were no matches left in the town. 
I ran to the match-safe and found 
it was almost full, and then con- 
cluded that probably there were 
matches in half the houses in town. 

Looking out of one corner of a window-pane 
where the wind had come in and pushed back the 
frost I saw that the snow was driving down the 
I could hardly see the 





of the scene below, Luke was startled by ajl were sinking, came over me; then I threw 
waiter’s setting a loaded tray on a chair beside | myself on a lounge in one corner. 
| him. 


“Doctah Raime an’ de young lady, dey sen’ 
you dis heah. De doctor say you isn’t to give de 


“A dislocation,” he | dog no ice-cream, an’ no candy, on’y dem san’- 
reported, after a sec- | wiches.” 


With a sniff the waiter turned away. 
Luke stared, stupefied. French peas, beef with 


* You | mushrooms, croquettes and ices he had tasted in 


imagination only, gazing into restaurant windows ; 
But 
soon he decided that it was none too good to be 


He fingered the in- | true, and fell to with keen zest. Gip showed 
jured member a mo-| equal appreciation of his share of the feast, 
then with a scrambling after the last crumbs as if he would 

dexterous twist, snap | rather dislocate another leg than to miss one. 


At last Luke came to ice-cream. Taking the 


bone into its socket. | plate in his hands he leaned over the gallery rail, 


The dog uttered a/ attracted by a flutter of merriment in the box 


smothered yelp, but | below. Miss Edith leaned over the plush-covered 


benefactor and whining his relief. 


| “Hold him once more, boy.” The doctor soft- 


“Stuff! And you stand | fell to licking the joint, looking gratefully at his | rail of the balcony just beneath him at the same 
| instant. 


While Luke was admiring her beautiful hair 


the intruder, who shrank instinctively nearer | ened the sheets of gutta-percha, bent them to fit | encircled by a fillet of pearls, he suddenly became 


Mulligan, and thrust the dog into the Irishman’s 
arms. 

“You lemme a-be!” he tearfully protested. 
“T’ve got a right to see Doctor Raime when I’ve 
got the money to pay him. You aint only state 
militia, an’ you aint licensed to arrest nobody !” 

The officer paused, and a smile stole over his 
dark features. The dog in Mulligan’s arms barked 
weakly. 


“Confound you, Mulligan! Can’t you do any 


the limb, adjusted and bound them on. 


“There, now next Saturday you bring the) ward. 


| 


aware of a thin, whitish stream pouring down- 


patient to my office at four o’clock sharp. Do | flashed down the white line, and struck the lady’s 


you know where it is?” 
“Yessir.” 


‘See that he isn’t allowed to chase a cat for two | 


weeks.” 


neck. 
tilting on the edge of the rail. 
Overwhelmed with shame and remorse he sank 


The doctor eyed Luke with solemn | back on Gip’s neck. The next moment he clutched 


impressiveness. The boy’s face beamed satisfac-| the dog to his bosom, and ran trembling down- 


tion. A smile stole over the doctor’s features as | stairs. 





he turned toward the young lady. 


| spirit of desperation Luke pushed it wide open. | cleared the snow out of the office. 


The door of the box stood ajar. In a 





| never wanted to talk so badly before. 
Suddenly plump! some soft substance 


Luke jumped, staring wildly at the plate | 


If any one says that I lay there with my face 
in a corn-husk pillow and cried as if I werea girl, 
I shall not dispute him. If any girl thinks she 
can ery harder than I did, I’d like to see her try 
it. The weeping, or something, made me feel bet- 
ter; and at last I sat up and found it was dark. 

The wind was still roaring outside, and I could 
feel fine snow against my face from some crack. 
I was stiff and cold. I thought I heard scratch- 
ing at the door, and opened it. 

Something rushed in and almost upset me; then 
I knew it was Kaiser, Sours’s dog. I was never 
so glad to see anything before. I dropped on 
my knees and put my arms around his neck and 
hugged him, and for all I know I may have 
kissed him. I suppose that again I acted worse 
than a girl. 

Then I lighted the wall lamp over the desk, 
and when I had done so it seemed as if I could 
actually see the cold. Kaiser looked warm in his 
thick coat of black hair, and wagged his tail like 
a good fellow. I don’t know why it was, but I 
“We're 
glad they’re gone, aren’t we, Kaiser?” I said to 
him; {then I thought that sounded foolish, so I 
didn’t say anything more. 

When I went to the shed for kindling-wood I 
found another friend—this time it was our cat, 
a big black-and-white one. I wasn’t so foolish 
with her as I had been with the dog, but I was 
glad to see her. After the fire was started I 
I happened to 
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see the hotel register lying on the desk, and | loaded, but there was a box of cartridges on a|as another dog came around Frenchman’s Butte. | at Kaiser. I found a wound in his neck, and one 
another foolish notion seized me; I took up the | shelf, and I filled the magazine. It was forty-five | They met; there was a little tussle, which made |of his forelegs was so badly crippled that the 


JANUARY 14, 1897. 


pen and, as well as I could with my stiff fingers, | caliber; its magazine took fifteen cartridges and it | the snow fly; then Kaiser came back on a faster | poor beast could not bear his weight on it. Just 
headed a page, “December 17th,” and below | seemed like a good gun. I stood it under the | run than he had gone out on, with the other dog | then I heard a strange yawl, and looking about, 


registered myself, “Judson Pitcher, Track’s End, | counter in the office, behind an old coat. 


Dakota Territory.” I think the excitement must | In the drawer of the desk was a revolver. It 
have turned my brain. was thirty-eight caliber, and pretty big to carry, 


| close behind. spied Pawsy clinging on top of the casing of the 
“That’s a brave dog I’ve got!” I exclaimed. | dining-room door, with her tail as big as a bed- 
I saw some other dogs come trotting around the | bolster. I suppose she had gone up early in the 


But I managed to get myself some supper; | 


which I think was what I needed, because I 
acted more sensibly afterward. Everything in 
the house was frozen, but I thawed some meat, 
and ate some bread without its being thawed, and 
boiled a couple of eggs and had a meal after a 
fashion, with enough left for Kaiser and the cat. 
After supper I sat down in front of the fire to 


consider how matters stood. If I remember aright 
it was now that I first thought of Pike; and sud- | 


denly realized, as I remembered the hint in his 
letter, that he had set the fire which burned up 
half the town. 

“Well,” I thought, “Pike and his gang won’t 
do much as long as this storm lasts; but after 
that, I don’t know. Maybe I can hide if they 
come. No, I won’t do that—I’ll fight if I have 
a chance. They won’t have any way of know- 
ing that I am alone here, and if I can see them 
first I shall be all right.’ I remember, however, 
that I felt pretty doubtful about it all. After this 
I went out to look after the horses and cow. 

I thought the wind would carry me away ; and 
I had to shovel ten minutes by the light of a 
lantern half blown out before I could get the door 
open. But when I did get in I found them glad 
to see me, and I was glad to see them. While 
shovelling away the snow I had shovelled away 
my fit of the blues; and from that day to this I 
have found that the best way to get rid of trouble 
and feelings you don’t want is to go to work 
lively ; which is a wholesome thing to remember, 
and I throw it in here for good measure. 

The cow mooed at me, and even the horses 
whinnied a little,though they were not children’s 
pets, being broncos, and more apt to take a kick 
at you than to try to throw you a kiss. The 
chickens didn’t have much to say, and refused to 
come down from their roost for supper. I milked 
the cow, made everything about the barn as snug 
as I could, and shouldered my way through the 
storm to the house, where I found Kaiser and 
Pawsy wide-awake and waiting for me. 

By this time I was beginning to realize that I 
was tired, and sat down in a big chair before the 
fire. I threw the door of the stove open, making 
it seem very like a fireplace. I was over the 
excitement of the day, and fell to looking at the 
situation again. This is the way I made it out: 

First, that I was alone, except for the animals, 
and in charge of a whole town; that it was very 
improbable—as the blizzard still held—that any 
train would or could get through very soon. 
Perhaps none would come before spring. 

Second, that the animals consisted of one large 
shaggy black dog named Kaiser ; one large black- 
and-white cat named Pawsy; one cow named 
Blossom; two bronco horses, one named Dick, 
the other Ned; twenty-two hens and one rooster, 
without any particular names, except that I called 
one of the hens Crazy Jane. 

Third, that there was enough hay in the barn 
for the horses and cow, though other feed would 
be short unless I could find more about town 
somewhere; that I ought to be able to scare up 
enough food for myself by going through the 
stores, though some kinds might be short; that 
there was plenty of coal. 

Fourth, that there were guns of all kinds, and 
probably a good supply of ammunition. 

Fifth, that there was ten thousand dollars in a 
safe across the street. 

Sixth, that there was a gang of merciless men 
somewhere about who wanted the money, and 
would come after it the minute they knew I was 
alone, and might come sooner. By this time I 
was sleepy, so I went up-stairs and to bed. 

In the morning I woke up with a start, think- 
ing it was all a bad dream; and next I was very 
glad to hear the blizzard still roaring as hard as 
ever, which may seem odd to you. But I had 
decided on two things: first, that I was safe from 
robbers as long as the storm lasted, and second, 
and more important, that I had a plan which 
might keep them away for a while at least after 
the storm stopped. 

I got up and looked out of the window, but I 
might as well have looked into a haystack. I 
could not even see the houses on the other side 
of the street. 

I went down and started the fire. It was colder. 
I peeped at the thermometer through the window, 
and it was a dozen degrees below zero. I found 
the stock at the barn all right and cheerful ; the 
chickens were down making breakfast of what I 
had given them for supper, all except Crazy Jane, 
who had finished eating and was trying to get out 
of the barn, maybe thinking it was a good morn- 
ing to scratch for worms. 

After I had finished the barn work I went in 
and got breakfast. Going down cellar after 
potatoes I noticed that there were plenty of them, 
with squashes, pumpkins and other vegetables ; 
all of which I knew before, but I observed that 
such things looked different to me now. 

After breakfast I thought of so many things to 
do that I did not have time to worry very much. 
Keeping busy, I believe, was what saved me from 
going crazy more than once at Track’s End. I 
decided that the first thing I ought to do was to 
look up the gun question. 

I found Sours’s rifle in a closet. It was not 





but I thought it might be handy to have, so I 
stuffed it in my pocket. 

Taggart’s hardware store was two doors toward 
the railroad from the hotel. The sidewalk was so 
covered with snow, and the wind swept down the 
street with such fury, that I went out of the back 
door and crept along close to the rear of the 
buildings. The door was locked, but I could see 
through a window that a box had been recently 
broken open, and there were no guns in sight. I 
felt a little uneasy about this, but went back to 
the hotel, where I could draw a breath of air not 
full of powdered snow. 

While I was calking up cracks around the 
windows it suddenly flashed 
into my mind, What if I 
should lose track of the days 
of the month and week? I 
looked about and saw a 
calendar behind the desk. I 
took the pen and scratched 
off “Dec. 17,” which was 
gone, and which was the 
beginning of my life alone in 
Track’s End. The first thing 
every morning after that I 
marked off the day before, and 
so I never lost my reckon- 


ing. 

I had very foolishly forgot- 
ten to wind the clock the 
night before, and it had 
stopped, and I had no watch 
by which to set it; but when 
I found myself hungry I 
took it for granted that it 
was dinner-time. The meals 
seemed pretty lonesume, 
because I had been used to 
having great fun with Tom 
Carr and the others at such 
times, much of it about my 
poor cooking. 

Kaiser and Pawsy ap- 
peared willing to do what 
they could to make it pleas- 
ant; so I put a chair at one 
end of the little table and the 
cat jumped up in it and 
began to purr, while the dog 
sat on the floor at the other 
end, pounding the floor with 
his tail as any drummer 
might beat his drum. I also 
began to get them into the 
bad practice of eating at the 
same time I did; but I had 
to have some company. 

It must have been two 
hours after dinner when | 
first saw signs of the wind’s 
falling. The sky began to 
lighten and from the front 
door I could soon catch glimp- 
ses of the railroad windmill. 
I saw that I must start the plan I had thought of 
the night before. My idea was not to let the Pike 
gang find out that I was alone. I doubted if they 
had known, when they left the letter, that we 
were then reduced to six, because I supposed that 
if they had known it they would have made an 
attack upon the bank. 

My plan, then, was to build and keep up fires 
in several other houses, so that if they came in 
sight they would see the smoke and think there 
was still a good-sized population. 

I went first across the street to the bank build- 


ing. Everything in Mr. Clerkinwell’s rooms was 


as he had left it. I soon had a good fire going, 


and as I went out I was pleased to see that it | 
Next I went to the north | 


made a large smoke. 
end of the street toa harness-shop. It was locked, 
so I broke a back window, and soon had a fire 
smoking here. I decided that one more would do 
for that day, and thought the best place for it 
would be in the depot. The wind had now pretty 
well died down, and the snow was only streaming 
along close to the ground. 

The depot was locked, but again I got in by 
breaking a window. What was my joy to find 
some of the guns from Taggart’s— no less than 
five new Winchesters, like Sours’s. There were 
also a lot of cartridges and three large six-shooters, 
with belts and holsters. It was half-past three 
by the clock, which was still going. I clicked at 
the telegraph instrument, but it was silent. I 
remembered that Tom had told me that the line 
had gone down beyond Siding No. 15, which was 
the first one east from Track’s End. 

I soon had another fire going. Then I hid two 
of the rifles in the back room and carried the 
others over to the hotel. I walked around town 
and looked in each of the houses with an odd sort 
of feeling as if I half-owned them. Kaiser went 
with me and was very glad to get out. 

It was just after sundown when I got back to 
the door of the hotel. Up the street in front of 
the harness-shop I saw a jack-rabbit. Kaiser 
started after him, though the dog ought to have 
known that it was like chasing a streak of light- 
ning. I stood with my hand on the door-knob 
watching them, when suddenly Kaiser stopped, 


Butte, but I didn’t look at them much, I was so 
disgusted at seeing Kaiser make such a cowardly 
run. 

On he came like a whirlwind. I opened the 
door and stepped in. He bolted in between my 
legs and half knocked me over. I slammed the 
door against the other dog’s nose. ‘The other dog, 
I saw, was a wolf. 


| I don’t know whether the door really struck 


the wolf’s nose or not, but it couldn’t have lacked 
much of it. Poor Kaiser rushed around the stove, 
faced the window and began to bark so excitedly 
that his voice trembled. I must have been excited, 


for I stopped to bolt the door, just as if the wolf 
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| could turn the knob and walk in. When I 
stepped back I met the wolf face to face, gazing 
in the window, with his eyes flaming and mouth 
a little open. The rest of the pack were just 
coming up, howling. 
I ran to the desk and got the rifle; then I 


straight at the wolf’s throat. He fell back in the 


round hole in the glass. 





no sooner did he see his enemy fall back lifeless 
| than with one jump he smashed through the 
window and fell upon him savagely. 
seen the rest of the pack, but the next second half 
|a dozen of them pounced on him. I dared not 
fire again for fear of hitting Kaiser; so I dropped 
my gun, seized an axe which I had used to split 
kindling-wood, and ran forward. Just then the 
dog tumbled back through the window with one 
of the wolves, and they rolled over and over 
together on the floor. 


started to come through the broken pane. I 
struck him with the axe and he sank down dead, 
half outside and half inside. The others stopped 


floor through the window. Kaiser was making a 


and soon the dog was on his back with the wolf’s 
jaws at his throat. 

I struck at the animal with my axe. I missed 
him, but he let go his hold, snapped at the axe 
and then jumped through the window and joined 
the howling pack on the snow-drift. I seized the 
gun again, rested it across the dead wolf and fired 
full at the impudent rascal who had made Kaiser 
so much trouble. 

It was a good shot, and the wolf went down in 
the snow. The wolves saw that they were beaten, 
and the whole pack turned tail and ran off as fast 
as their legs could carry them. 

I took two more shots, but missed both. The 
wolves went around Frenchman’s Butte, never 
once stopping their howling. 

As soon as they were out of sight I had a look 
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dropped on one knee and fired across the room | 
snow dead; and of course there was only a little | 


Everything would have been well if it had not 
been for a mean spirit of revenge in Kaiser, for | 


He had not | 


I got to the window just as a second wolf | 


at this, and stood watching the struggle on the | 


good fight, but the wolf was too much for him, | 


wolf fight, not liking such proceedings. She was 
still in the greatest state of fright, and spat and 
scratched at me as I took her down. 

| After I had got the place set to rights I nailed 
a board over the broken window and carried the 
three dead wolves into the kitchen, where, after 
| supper, I skinned them, hoping that some day 
| their hides would go into the making of a fur 
overcoat. 

I don’t know if it was the excitement of the 
fight, or the awful stillness of the night, or the 
lonesomeness, or what it was, but after I had 
finished my work and sat down in the office I fell 

| into the utmost terror. I started at the least 
sound; dangers I had never 
thought of before, such as 
sickness and the like, popped 
into my mind, and in short, 
I was half-dead from sheer 
fright. 

It was terribly cold outside, 
though the moon was shining 
brightly and there was not a 
breath of wind or a sound, 
except once in a while a 
sharp crack of some building 
as the frost warped a clap- 
board or sprung out a nail; 
and at each crack I started 
as if I had been struck. 

Suddenly there came, clear 
and sharp, the howling of a 
pack of wolves, it seemed at 
the very door. 1 jumped out 
of my chair, I was so startled, 
and stood, I think, a most 
disgraceful picture of a cow- 
ard. Kaiser rose up on his 
three sound legs and began 
to growl. 

After a while I got courage 
to peep out of the window, 
with my teeth fairly chatter- 
ing. 1 could see them up the 
street, all in a bunch, and 
offering a fine shot; but I 
was too much frightened to 


shoot. After a while they 
went off, and it was still 
again. I wondered which 


was worse, their savage wail- 
ing or the awful stillness 
which made the ticking of 
the clock seem like the blows 
of a hammer. I wished that 
there might come another 
blizzard. 

But at last I got so IT could 
walk the floor, and look at 
things a little more calmly. 
I saw the danger of sleeping 
in the hotel, where Pike and 
his robbers would surely find 
me if they came in the night. 
I decided to find some place 

where they would be little likely to look for any 
one, or where they would not be apt to look until 
| after I had had warning of their coming. 

I also decided that I must get up early every 
morning to start my fires. I saw, too, that I 
| Ought to distribute the guns more, and board up 
the windows of the bank and perhaps some of the 

other buildings, leaving loopholes out of which to 
shoot. 

Still another point which I thought of was this: 
Suppose the whole town should be burned? I 
wondered if I could not find or make a place 
where I would be safe in that case. Some way 
to cross the street without being seen was needed, 
too, and there first occurred to me the idea of a 
tunnel under the snow between the hotel and 
bank. So my fright was, after all, a good thing, 
because it made me think of all possible dangers 
and consequently, as it seemed, ways to meet 
them. 

There was an empty store building north of 
the hotel. I had often noticed that one of the 
| second-story windows on the side was directly 
opposite one in the hotel, and not over four feet 
away. 

When it came bedtime I carried up the ironing 
board from the kitchen, opened the hotel 
window, put the board over for a bridge, stepped 
across and entered the vacant building. I carried 
over my bed and a great heap of blankets and 
quilts, and placed all in a small back room in the 
second story. 
| The doors and windows of the first story were 
all boarded up, and it seemed about the last place 
in which to expect to find any one sleeping, 
especially as the weather was so frightfully cold 
and there was no stove in the store-building. I 
left the dog and cat in the hotel, took one of the 
rifles with me, and pulled in my drawbridge. 

I almost dropped it as I did so, for at that 
instant the wolves set up another unearthly 
howling. I got into bed as quickly as I could. 
| They went the length of the street with their 
horrible noise; then I heard them scratching at 
the doors and windows of the barn. 

HAYDEN CARRUTH, 
(To be continued.) 
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Current Topics. 


“Will the young man from the coun- 
try spend his evenings at a dime museum,” 
asked Edward Everett Hale last week, “‘or at a 
bookkeeping school ?’”’ It is not the more or less 
of bookkeeping which will be the result of the 
young man’s decision. It is the destiny of half 
acentury. It is not impossible that the destiny 
of America may rest on the decision. 

The government has to pay a large 
sum of money for a single discharge of one of 
the immense guns now being placed in coast 
defences. There might be a contingency when it 
would be far more expensive not to fire the gun; 
while no one could well estimate the possible cost 
of having no guns to fire. A coast thoroughly 
protected means also an interior well guarded. 

Whatever our senators and represen- 
tatives do or fail to do about other matters, the 
present session of Congress ought not to close 
without a suitable appropriation for the repair of 
the frigate Constitution,—‘‘Old Ironsides.” Im- 
mediate action is necessary for the preservation 
of a vessel whose decks have been “red with 
heroes’ blood,” and whose glorious record is an 
imperishable part of our national renown. 

The financial report of one of the 
college football associations, for the past 
season, has these items: Physicians, $426; medi- 
cine, $280. This outlay, during a comparatively 
brief period, for a few young men selected for 
physical endurance, indicates that a pastime may 
have its battle-fields on which one may look with 
a degree of calmness,—if he has “no friend, no 
brother there.” 


As a famous American artist sat sketch- 
ing a mosque in Constantinople last summer, an 
old Turkish woman came near and squatted down 
by a scribe to have him read a letter from her son 
in the United States. As she saw the painter 
she drew her old mantle about her and scornfully 
muttered a word resembling “English.” The 
artist told his dragoman to say that he was not 
English but American. The old woman’s face 
lighted with joy, and creeping near she lifted the 
skirt of his coat to her lips. 

A bulletin of the California Experi- 
ment Station gives an account of the seeds 
and plants available for distribution this year. 
The variety is striking. The list includes,French 
vines, Persian grapes, Australian salt bush, and 
Algerian wheat. The possibilities of California 
svils are attested by what is thus offered, at a 
slight charge, to those interested in cultivation of 
various sorts. Imagine the surprise of a traveller 
from Persia to be offered in far California nine- 
teen varieties of his country’s table grapes. But 
that will be possible after this distribution is made. 

In passing upon the application for 
incorporation made by members of a social club 
composed of Hungarians, Justice Pryor said in a 
New York court: ‘““‘When the immigrants come 
to this country they must be made to realize that 
they are Americans, not Anglo-Americans, or 
Irish-Americans, or German-Americans, or Italo- 
Americans. In those very names lies a danger 
to the country.” These remarks of the justice, 
declare one purpose for which courts exist, namely, 
to strengthen the government by making clear 
the duties and privileges of citizenship. 

Among the notable conquests of com- 
merce is the opening of the Iron Gates of the 
Danube. Since the beginning of the world these 
“gates” have been an impassable barrier to the 
direct shipment by water of goods from the Black 
Sea to the heart of Europe. The work was 
accomplished by the expenditure of some ten 
million dollars, and the monarchs of three coun- 
tries—Austria, Servia and Roumania—were pres- 
ent at the opening ceremonies. This compara- 
tively new country can claim a share in the 
honors of the successful completion of that 
gigantic work, since the use of American machin- 
ery made immediately practicable what otherwise 
would have been so costly that it would not have 
been undertaken for many years. 

The proper measure of punishment 
for specified offences is a question always under 
discussion. It is far easier to say what is not a 
proper amount of punishment. In a recent article 
in a magazine an account is given of the case of 
an English convict in the last century. The man 
had been transported, but for the crime of return- 
ing from transportation he was to be executed at 
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Tyburn. He was reprieved, however, when it 
was found that the original offence was the 
“receiving a shilling for the carriage of a goose 
that had been stolen, of which theft he declared 
that he was ignorant.” Such legal enormities 
were in themselves incentives to break the laws. 
Happily we are passing quite beyond the stage 
when justice is not only blind but cruel. 

A gentleman who once sat at a din- 
ner between Peter Cooper and A. T. Stewart, 
writes in the Evangelist of the respective legacies 
of thetwomen. Cooper Institute, founded during 
the lifetime of the donor, stands as an untold 
blessing to present and future generations. The 
Home for Women, projected by Mr. Stewart, 
was speedily converted by his executor into a 
public hotel. The moral of the story is that a 
rich man should be his own executor. The late 
Enoch Pratt, who devoted his vast estate to 
establishing public libraries in Baltimore, once 


-exclaimed: “I did not know that mere money 


could give me such pleasure.” He was assured 
that nobody in a poor part of the city where a 
branch library had been established by him would 
read the books placed there for public use, yet 
he lived to see the number of readers reach a 
hundred thousand. 


THE SHADOW. 


To star procession, counter-wise, 
Ihourly mark the time that flies. 
Marion Miller. 


oe 


The Wire Nail Trust. 


The farmers and builders of the country are 
rejoicing over the collapse of a trust or combina- 
tion to stop the unprofitable production of wire 
nails, and to keep up the price of these now 
universally used articles. The rejoicing is not 
exactly at the misfortunes of another, but at the 
prospect of getting a cheaper article. 

The trust had succeeded brilliantly for a time, 
and the profits in making these nails were so high 
that the combination had great difficulty in 
controlling the trade. Indeed, it exceeded the 
law in its attempt to suppress competition, and 
the collapse of the trust was the result of a 
restraining order from a court to prevent it from 
interfering with a man’s business. 

Here the courts have certainly worked, as 
undoubtedly they seek to do in all instances, for 
the general good. And it may be said safely, too, 
that every combination or trust which seeks to 
maintain prices above a normal profit carries in 
itself the certainty of future downfall. The only 
monopolies which have lasted many years in this 
country, and bid fair to last indefinitely, are those 
which sell their products at competitive prices. 

This, however, does not alter the fact that all 
manner of great combinations, trusts and consoli- 
dations of business, intended to bring about the 
control of prices by a few men, are dangerous to 
the public, and their operations should be jealously 
restrained. 


——_- Oe 


‘¢ Bosses’’ and Legislatures. 


The influence which certain political leaders, 
familiarly known as “‘bosses,” exercise over legis- 
lators and through them upon legislation, is suffi- 
ciently familiar. Often when legislatures are in 
session, members are observed taking frequent 
counsel with these “bosses,” and sometimes 
following their instructions with such regularity 
that they come to be known as “‘So-and-so’s men.” 

But while the fact of this influence is sufficiently 
plain, it is not always clear how it came originally 
to be acquired. The “boss” is perhaps a man in 
private life ; he is not endowed with extraordinary 
wisdom ; how does it happen that legislators flock 
to him to get his views on public measures, and 
then act steadily in accordance with them? 

We get at least a suggestion of one method in 
which the “‘boss”’ acquires his influence in a recent 
incident. There has been published lately a letter 
which was sent to a number of candidates of one 
of the political parties for the Senate and House 
of Representatives of one of our most important 
states during the last campaign. It was from the 
state chairman of the party, and ran thus: “By 
request of —— I take great pleasure in enclosing 
contribution to defray your campaign expenses.” 
Each letter contained a check either for two 
hundred and fifty or for five hundred dollars. 

It would be hasty and unjust to argue actual 
political corruption from such letters and contribu- 
tions as this. There is no suggestion that the 
recipient of this aid shall render any return for it. 
It is not stipulated that, if elected, he shall pay 
attention to the wishes of the person to whom he 
owed the suggestion of the timely aid, in matters 
of legislation. But if it appears later that the 
person aforesaid has some scheme to promote in 
the legislature, or is interested in the election of a 
certain man to the United States Senate, human 


nature being what it is, there must necessarily be | 


a loss of independence on the part of a legislator 
who owes his election to a contribution to his 
campaign expenses by the favor of a boss. He 
has given no promise ; he is not under “‘mortgage.”’ 
But he cannot be as truly free as if he had not 
taken the gift. 

There is a great deal less of actual corruption 
in American legislatures than those who take a 
gloomy view of politics suppose. But there is an 
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increasing tendency toward the use of methods 
which are at least questionable, and which may 
be corrupting. Some political leaders seem to 
have two different consciences. One they bring 
to bear upon their private conduct, and it makes 
them honest and truthful in their personal 
relations. The other governs their political 
actions, and leaves them free to use wholly 
unscrupulous methods. 

A well-known railroad manager remarked years 
ago that the great corporation which he repre- 
sented was “Democratic in Democratic counties 
and Republican in Republican.”” He was under- 
stood to mean that it was not limited by partisan 
considerations in the arrangements which it made 
for legislation in its interest. Corporations now- 
adays do not often incur the risk and odium of 
direct attempts to secure legislation through 
improper means. But if they make large con- 
tributions to campaign funds, and these contribu- 
tions are distributed by the “bosses” in the 
manner indicated by the letter to which reference 
has been made, is not the transaction similar in 
character and perhaps just as efficacious in results ? 

Legitimate campaign expenses have been greatly 
reduced by the general adoption of the official 
ballot, printed and distributed at the public cost. 
Under ordinary circumstances there can be no 
large call for expenditure by a legislative candi- 
date. But the men who meet such expenditures 
as may legitimately be made out of their own 
resources are in a better position to serve the 
public well, than if they were aided to their election 
by checks filtering to them from corporate and 
other givers through the hands of a “‘boss.” 


> 





BOOKS. 


Strange craft of words, st e magic of the pen, 
Whereby the dead still talk with living men! 
Richard Le Gailhenne. 


+ 
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Kafir Corn. 


“Wheat and corn may not be grown after this 
in Kansas.”” The words are reported to have 
been uttered by a Kansas minister, who praises 
the meal of the comparatively new cereal, Kafir 
corn, as more nutritious than wheat flour and of 
“unsurpassed flavor.” 

According to the best information obtained by 
the Kansas Department of Agriculture, the Kansas 
Agricultural College and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, these claims cannot be 
sustained. Kafir corn, an Egyptian millet, is a 
most useful plant, but it is never likely to super- 
sede either wheat or Indian corn. 

The plant is a sorghum. There are several 
varieties ; the best is known as the red Kafir corn. 

As a crop it has these striking advantages: the 
yield is larger, by from twenty to fifty per cent., 
than Indian corn; it will grow and yield a crop 
—not a large one—on very poor soil; it is injured 
much less than Indian corn by drought, and even 
when withered by the hot, dry winds of the prai- 
ries, it will recover under moisture. 

It forms an excellent food for cattle and pigs. 
All the experiments, of which many have been 
made by scientific agriculturists, show that it is 
inferior in fattening power to either wheat or 
corn. Nevertheless, as a surer and larger crop 
than corn, it promises most important results for 
regions like Kansas and Nebraska, where scorch- 
ing winds frequently wither the corn and destroy 
the crop. 

As food for man, it is nourishing, wholesome 
and palatable. But the latest conclusions of the 
national Department of Agriculture, communi- 
cated to us, are that its use will probably be some- 
what like that of buckwheat—it will form an 
occasional rather than a staple article of diet. In 
nourishing power it stands at twenty-seven, where 
bolted corn-meal stands at thirty-seven, wheat 
flour at forty-five, and oatmeal at sixty-two. 

Heretofore it has been difficult to grind Kafir 
corn fine enough for use as human food. It is 
said that this difficulty has been overcome lately. 
If so, there will soon be an opportunity to test its 
food value on an extensive scale. 





~ 
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A Barrier to Ignorance. 


Each He&ise of Congress has now passed a bill 
making important amendments in the law relating 
to the admission of immigrants. The “‘parlia- 
mentary situation,” to use the technical phrase, is 


‘this : 


The House of Representatives first passed a bill 
which was sent to the Senate for concurrence. 
The Senate substituted a bill of its own for the 
House bill, and passed it, after making some 
amendments to the measure as it was reported 
from the Senate Committee. When, therefore, it 
was returned to the House of Representatives, it 
came as a single amendment to the House bill. 

The friends of immigration restriction supported 
a motion to refer the whole matter to a committee 
of conference, which is the quickest way of 
bringing a measure in dispute to a vote. The 
motion was opposed by those who wished to 
defeat the bill, and who hoped that it might be 
killed by delay ; but the reference to a conference 
committee was carried, and the bill, in a form 
acceptable to its supporters, will probably become 
a law. 

Either the Senate or the House bill would be a 
long step toward keeping undesirable foreigners 
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out of the United States. The provisions of the 
bill as it passed the Senate were stated in our 
column of Current Events last week, and need 
not be repeated here. Some of the clauses are 
not fully acceptable to those who have been 
urging this legislation. 

For example, it may be found that the provision 
which admits either the parents or the children 
of an immigrant who is entitled to admission, 
may have the practical result of admitting a whole 
family, if one member of it can read. Much will 
depend upon the manner in which the law is 
executed. Nevertheless, with all its defects, some 
of which may be eliminated in conference, the bill 
is worth passing, and is in general line with the 
policy the Companion has long advocated. 

The last report of the immigration commissioner 
shows that the education of the masses is most 
neglected in Italy, Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
and that the proportion of those who can read 
and write is greatest in Switzerland, France, 
Denmark, Sweden and Germany. Is it merely a 
coincidence that immigrants from the former group 
of countries are the worst who enter the United 
States, while those from the last-named group 
become good citizens? The educational test will 
check the foul stream, and leave the other unob- 
structed. 

The supporters of this bill justly maintain that 
an educated man without a dollar is worth more 
to the country than an ignorant one with wealth. 


* 
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He Was Admitted. 


An interesting account of the manner of his 
admission to the bar is given by Henry Lauren 
Clinton in a recent volume of reminiscences. He 
was one of about a hundred applicants, arranged 
alphabetically in a class, which brought him 
about twelfth or fifteenth from the head, and the 
examiner was Charles O’Conor, the famous New 
York lawyer. 

Mr. O’Conor was a believer above all things in 
clearness and common sense. He might pardon a 
young man for not knowing something, but he had 
no mercy on any one who made a guess at know- 
ledge. He opened the examination by putting to 
the head of the class a supposititious case, and 
asking what proceedings he would take under such 
circumstances. 

The applicant did not know, but instead of frankly 
saying so and hoping for better fortune with the 
next question, he “made a bluff,” as the boys say, 
and gave an answer which was entirely wrong. 

Mr. O’Conor’s face did not change, and he passed 
on without comment to the next applicant, whom 
he proceeded to question about the same case from 
the point where the other had left it. Assuming 
that all was right so far, this youth described 
further proceedings which, based upon an error, 
were of course also wrong. 

Again Mr. O’Conor passed on without remark to 
the next, and that unfortunate carried the mistake 
still farther. So it went on down the row, becoming 
steadily more complicated, elaborate and absurd 
with each reply, until young Clinton was reached, 
by which time Mr. O’Conor’s ingenuity in framing 
questions on that particular case was nearly 
exhausted. 

“Do you agree, Mr. Clinton,” he asked, “with 
those in the class above you?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 

“Suppose such proceedings as those above you 
in the class described had been taken, and you 
were retained on the other side; what steps would 
you take? Please state them in their order.” 

“First, I would apply to strike the attorney from 
the roll who applied for the order of arrest. Second, 
I would have the judge who granted the order of 
arrest impeached, and —” 

“Bring an action for false impri t against 
all parties?” interrupted the examiner. 

“Yes, sir!’”? responded Mr. Clinton; and then for 
the first time the crestfallen young men above him 
realized their blunder, and that it would not do to 
take anything for granted in the presence of 
Charles O’Conor. 

Shortly after the examination Clinton and 
O’Conor became acquainted and were soon on very 
friendly terms, though the elder (lawyer did not 
remember having met him before. But five or six 
years later, at a dinner where both were present, 
O’Conor told the story of that examination as 
“one of the best things he ever knew,” giving 
Clinton’s answers word for word. A friend of both 
inquired, “Who was the young man that made such 
answers?” O’Conor replied that he did not know. 
“But wherever he is, if he has not yet reached the 
head of the profession, I have no doubt he is well 
on in that direction.” 

“Mr. O’Conor,” said the friend, turning to Mr. 
Clinton, “permit me to introduce you to that young 
man!” an introduction which the interested guests 
received with laughter and applause. 





* 
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Magnificent Spectacle. 


The autumnal display of the Hangchow Bore is 
one of the most magnificent spectacles of the 
world. This bore is a tidal wave of great force 
and height, formed at the mouth of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, where, owing to obstructions by bars and 
the form of the channel, the whole of the flow 
after being detained, enters in one mad rush of 
water and contends with the natural current of 
this great Chinese river. 

On the 27th of September last a little company 
of Americans joined the expectant multitude 
of natives about the Hangchow sea-wall. This 
remarkable structure is itself twenty-five feet high 
and thirty thick, with a shelf twenty feet wide of 
solid masonry upon which junks coming in on high 
tide may rest and anchor, and so escape the first 
onslaught of the flood. 

At a little past noon the murmur of the bore was 
heard ten miles away, and soon was seen approach- 
ing, at first a dark, moving line, then a steep slope 
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of seething water pouring over itself as it advanced 
with a roar like Niagara. Striking the outer wall 
- rebounded in a wave twenty feet high, riding on 
the back but diagonally across the main wave; 
resulting in @ single straight wall of furious water 
plunging on with indescribable speed. 

After a few seconds the wave passed, to be 
succeeded by a rush of water driving along with 
itmost impetuosity, against which nothing but the 
sea-wall could stand. Large boats, anchored half 
« mile from the bore, anchored with huge weights 
buried in the sand, were dragged for miles at full 
speed, and four-inch cables are sometimes snapped 
like twine. Before such forces of nature man bows 
in silent awe. 


* 
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AN OLD HYMN. 


A pathetic and yet charming story is told of the 
origin of the well-known hymn, “Blest be the tie 
that binds,” which was written by Rev. John 
Faweett, an English Baptist, who died in 1817, 
having spent nearly sixty years in the ministry. 

It was in 1772, after a few years spent in pastoral 
work, that he was called to London to succeed 
the Rev. Dr. Gill. His farewell sermon had been 
preached near Moinsgate in Yorkshire; six or 
seven wagons stood loaded with his furniture and 
books, and all was ready for departure. 

But his loving people were heart-broken; men, 
women and children gathered and clung about him 
and his family with sad and tearful faces. Finally, 
overwhelmed with the sorrow of those they were 
leaving, Doctor Fawcett and his wife sat down on 
one of the packing-cases and gave way to grief. 

“O John!” cried Mrs. Fawcett, at last, “I cannot 
bear this! I know not how to go!” 

“Nor I, either,” returned her husband, “and we 
will not go. The wagons shall be unloaded, and 
everything put in its old place.” 

His people were filled with intense joy and grat- 
itude at this determination. Doctor Fawcett at 
once sent a letter to London explaining the case, 
and then resolutely returned to his work on a 
salary of less than two hundred dollars a year. 

This hymn was written to commemorate the 
event. When Mr. Coffing, a missionary at Aintab, 
in Armenia, set out in 1860 to explore the Taurus 
Mountains, he was to penetrate an entirely new 
and dangerous field. This fact was fully realized 
by the inhabitants of Aintab, and they gathered to 
the number of fifteen hundred at the roadsides, and 
bade farewell to the missionary and his family in 
the Armenian words of this hymn written nearly a 
century before by the devoted Yorkshire preacher. 


* 
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OFFICIAL IMPORTANCE. 


A scene reported by a French paper as occurring 
in a camp of “reservists,” a military body which 
corresponds in some degree with our militia, indi- 
cates that the officer who is clothed “in a little 
brief authority” is often as absurdly insistent upon 
that authority in one country as another. 

A lieutenant of these reservists, bursting with 
importance, calls out to a passing soldier: 

“Hi, there! Barber! Barber! Send me the 
barber!”’ 

“Yes, sir; yes, lieutenant,” says the soldier, 
saluting and starting off on a run. Presently 
another soldier arrives and salutes the lieutenant. 

“Barber, eh?” says the lieutenant. 

“Y-yes, sir —” 

“Then take my razor and things here, and shave 
me quickly.” 

“But, lieutenant —”’ 

“No buts about it! I tell you to shave me!” 

“I’m afraid, lieutenant —” 

“What business have you to be afraid? I tell 
you to shave me right off!” 

The soldier seizes the razor, and at the first 
movement cuts the lieutenant badly on the cheek. 

“Blockhead! Scoundrel!” shouts the officer. 
“Don’t you know how to shave any better than 
that?” 

“No, sir, I—” 

“You what? Aren’t you the company barber?” 

“No, sir, I’m not a barber at all—only my name’s 
Barber, sir—I play the fife in the band, sir!” 


—— 


QUICK COMPOSITION. 


Very remarkable are the conditions under which 
musical composers have sometimes turned out 
their work. Rossini was renowned for his laziness, 
yet when the mood was on him, or when pressure 
was brought to bear upon him, he could write 
against time. “The Barber of Seville” was com- 





posed and mounted in a month. 

Donizetti paid an amusing tribute to the com- | 
poser’s laziness when, in reply to the information | 
that Rossini had finished his opera in thirteen days, 
he said, “It is very possible; he is so lazy.” An 
opera that had taken much time and labor to 
compose was to his mind little likely to have come 
from the brain of one as lazy as Rossini. 

There is another story told of the same composer | 
in which one hardly knows whether to consider | 
him particularly lazy or particularly industrious. 
He was in the habit of writing in bed, and on one 
occasion, while thus engaged, a trio that he had 
almost finished dropped from his hand and slipped 
under the bed. 

The sheet was too far away for him to reach it, 
and to get up and reach under the bed for it was 
out of the question. There was only one thing to 
be done, and Rossini did it. He wrote another trio. 

Rossini’s characteristics were so well known that 
sometimes strong measures were taken to secure 
4 composition. The overture to “Gazza Ladra” 
was procured in a peculiar manner. On the day of 
the first performance the manager got hold of | 
Rossini and confined him in the upper loft of La | 
Seala, under guard of four scene-shifters, who took 
the text as it was written, sheet by sheet, and 
threw it out of the window to copyists waiting 
below. 

There are other composers who can rival Rossini 
in the pace at which they throw off their work, but 
who have never been accused of especial laziness. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, says Household Words, is an 





| assure you!” 


THE YOUTH'’S 


unusually quick writer. He began the overture to 
“lTolanthe” at nine o’clock one evening, and had it 
finished by seven the next morning. The magnifi- 
cent epilogue to the “Golden Legend” was com- 
posed and scored within twenty-four hours. 





| 

WASTED. 

The infallibility of juries is well established, but 
an anecdote of a celebrated case tried before the 

late Lord Justice Bowen, of Liverpool, is told in | 
“Leaders of the Bar” in the Strand Magazine, 
which places an English jury in an amusing light. | 
The Lord Justice, it is said, had a keen apprecia- | 

tion of the humorous—which the twelve Liverpool | 

men certainly had not. 


A man was captured very late one night on the 
roof of a house that had just been broken into. | 
He was armed with a burglar’s jimmy, and over | 
his boots were drawn a pair of thick, ribbed | 
stockings. He was tried for burglary; and if I | 
remember rightly, pleaded not guilty, putting | 
——— as his defence that he had not any felonious | 
intent. 

Lord Justice Bowen, in summing up, told the 
jury that the facts were uncontested, and that if 

hey believed the prisoner’s story, and reasonably 
thought that a man would draw stockings over his 
boots, arm himself with a jimmy, break into a 
house and climb on to the roof, not for the purpose 
of committing felony, but merely in order to take 
the evening air, they would acquit the prisoner. 

The jury failed to see through the delicate satire 
of the judge’s address, and acquitted the prisoner! 


LINCOLN’S FAVORITE HAT. 


The favorite hat worn by Abraham Lincoln was 
a tall “stovepipe.” It has been described as a! 
foot high, with a brim almost as wide as a Southern 
sombrero. Many anecdotes are connected with 
that famous tall hat. In it Mr. Lincoln carried 
many of his valuable papers, the briefs of his law 
cases and other documents. | 


On the night of Mr. Lincoln’s election to the 
Presidency several ladies who had gathered at 
the old homestead at Springfield, testified their 
glee by using the hat as a football. | 

A few of us went over to assist Mrs. Lincoln 
about the supper which was to be given some | 
yentlemen who had come in to hear the returns. 
t was after midnight before enough had been 
learned to warrant the belief that our candidate 
was elec We went nearly wild with joy and 
congratulated Mr. Lincoln most heartily. 

Some one saw the famous My in the hall 
and seizing it threw it up to the ceiling. Another 
caught it, and then it went the rounds till it fell to 
the floor, when one gave it a kick, and then another 
and another gave the hat a send-off till it was so 
battered that it had lost all resemblance to its 
original shape. Mr. Lincoln looked on and smiled 
good-naturedly at the childish performance, 








GROWTH OF A LAKE. 


Instances are common enough of the drying up 
of ponds and lakes, or of their running away. It 
is not often that we hear of the formation and 
growth of large bodies of water. In writing of 
his journey through western Macedonia, in 1880, 
the author of “’Twixt Greek and Turk” gives this 
account of the Lake of Ostrovo: 


A century ago fields and meadows and flourishing 
en were to be seen where now lies a long 
sheet of dark-blue water, reflecting, like a mirror, 
the barren slopes of the mountain which overhangs 
its eastern shores. 

The long plateau which we had followed ever 
since leaving Kosana sinks steadily toward the 
north until it is barred by a ridge of hills running 
across from east to west. The depression thus 
formed was formerly drained by a stream which 
lost itself, no one knew whither, underground. 

But an earthquake or some other cause sudden! y 
blocked up the channel, and the waters which ran 
down from the surrounding heights, failing to find 
an exit, accumulated in the hollow, and covering 
acre after acre of ground, and swallowing up 
hamlets and villages, have formed a lake which is 
now a twelve miles in length and two in 
breadth. It is still slowly rising, inch by inch and 
year by year. 


UNINJURED HONOR. 


Many stories are told of the witty retorts made 
by a New England judge who died a few years 
ago, and among them is one which proves that his 
wit did not desert him under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. 

One day, as he started down the steps which led 
from the court-house in a town where he had been 
hearing an important case, he slipped, lost his 
footing, and fell, with many thumps and bumps, to 
the sidewalk. 

One of the influential men of the place who was 
passing hurried up to the judge, as the latter 
slowly rose to his feet. 

“TI trust your honor is not seriously hurt?” he 
said, in anxious inquiry. 

ma honor is not at all hurt,” returned the judge, 
ruefully, “but my elbows and knees are, I can 


BOSTON AUTHORITY. 


The respect which is sometimes paid to the 
authority of Boston as a learned city is curiously 
illustrated—or shall we say satirized?—by a story 
told by the San Francisco Post. Some tourists 
who were being driven through the Yosemite 
asked the old stage-driver, acco’ ling to this story, 
if he knew how old the big trees were. 

“Yep, 1 jest dew know,” he answered. 

“How old are they?” 

“Three thousand and six year, goin’ on three 
thousand and seven.” 


of Burnett’s Cocoatne. 


COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
[Adv. 
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BURPEE SEEDS GROW 
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BRYANT 


Every planter should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897 
A handsome book, with hundreds of illustrations, tells 
all about the BEST SEEDS that Grow. Novelties 
painted from nature. 39> Mailed FREE to all. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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action. 


STUDY A practical and com- 
» plete Business College 
Course given by MAIL at student’s 
HOME. Low rates and perfect satis- 
Trial lesson 10 cents. Catalogue free. 

& STRATTON, No. 1 College Bidg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


.BRASS BAND 


nd Musie, 400 
pictures of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How to 
Form a Band, Drum Major's Tactics, Street 
Drill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 

* Everything known in Music.” 
LYON & HEALY, Adams St., CHICAGO. 
























Do you feel Irritable ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage 
and is an invigorating tonic, soothing to the 
nerves. 

















“How do you know the number so exactly?” 

“Wal, there were a smart joung woman out 
ere from Boston, and she said they was three 
housand year old, and as thet were a little over | 
six year ago, they must be goin’ on three thousand | 
and seven now.” 


AT LONG RANGE. 


As the following is published in the Army and 
Navy Journal, it may be copied without offence to 
the military profession, no doubt. 


“Father, are generals brave men?” 
Johnny. 

“Yes, my son, as a rule,” was the answer. 

“Then why do artists always make pictures of 
them = a hill three miles away looking 
at the battle through an opera-glass?” 


asked 








THE demand has been such 

that Crescent Bicycles are 
thoroughly distributed all over 
the world—70,000 sold in 1896. 





Ae » Be 
hemselves. The best 


cheapest. Lay ng catalogue, magazine 
size, 168 pages free, Gives the cream of the 
new and the best of the old in vegetable and 
flower seeds, fruit and ornamental trees, 
grapes, shrubs, roses, hardy perennials, 
Bulbs and greenhouse plants. Immense 
uantities. No finer assortment of fruits in 
merica, with more acres of ornamentals than 
any other nursery can show. Nurserymen, fior- 
ists, dealers and planters are cordially invited 
to call and inspect our stock. Seeds, plants, 
bulbs, small size trees, etc. by mail tpaid, 
larger by freight or express. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send today for catalogue, free, 
it will save you money. 
43d Year. 32 Greenhouses. 1000 Acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 33. PAINESVILLE, 0. 


e White House Coffee is made 
from the finest Mocha and Java. 
Its flavor is peculiar and is unlike 
and superior to that of any other 

Coffee. 
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Crescent 
Bicycles 


In 1897 
are so much in advance of all 
previous models that they will 
be in greater demand than 


ever. °’g7 Models now on ex- 
hibition at our agents’—they 
are beauties. 


Send for 
Catalogue. 


Western Wheel Works, 
Factory, Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 36 Warren St., 
New York. 





triumph inthe artof coffee-blend 
ing. Send us the name of your 
grocer and a two-cent stamp to 
pay postage and we'll send you 
a generous SAMPLE FREE. 

Your retail grocer will supply 
you in 1 and 2pound cans. 


DWINELL, WRIGHT & CO., 


Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 





coffee in the world—a distinct 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, 
side, chest, or limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s piste: 


BEAR IN MIND.—Not one of the host of count- 
erfeits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 
Henry A. Mott, Ph. D., F. C.S., late Government Chemist, certifies : 

‘* My investigation of Allcock’s Porous Plaster shows it to contain 


valuable and essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, 
and I find it superior to and more efficient than any other plaster.’’ 


.-PUZZLE BOOK Sent Free, on Request... 
THE POROUS PLASTER COMPANY, 274 Canal Street, New York. 
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Insures a fair, clear skin, soft and healthy, free from any irritation. Is 
especially valuable for Chapped Hands, Face or Lips, and all Irritations 
or Eruptions. AY “A. —&\ FARR 7 a te A A. 


is invaluable because of its 


Hs a Coilet Requisite purifying and healing prop- 


erties and cleanliness It contains no oils, grease. chemicals—leaves 
no visible trace of its use—is perfectly harmless. a PO A 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FOR Six CENTS. 
For sale at all Druggists or sent charges prepaid, 50 cents per Bottle. 
A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, Portland, Me. 
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PERCALINE, 
SILESIA, 


NUBIAN 2% 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt. They are Fast Black and 


WILL NOT CROCK. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. Nothing else so fully satisfies 
the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


It is not enough to ask for ** Fast Black ’’ dress 
linings, because many such that retain their color may 
crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 
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Look for this on every yard of the Selvedge. 
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At Fontenoy. 


O bravely from corselet and lance 
Flashed the challenging sunbeams that day, 





When the hosts of the Marshal ot France 
Marched down to the siege of Tournay! 
And goodly the sight where they st 
Foot and horse upon Fontenoy’s hei ht, 
With their left on the rim of the wood 
And the far-flowing Scheldt to the right! 
Neck to neck, waiting Cumberland’s charge, 
Loomed the cavalry moveless and stark, 
Like a wall on the battle-flood’s inarge,— 
And lo! the boy-ensign St. Mare, 
With the blossom of youth on his face, 
And the truth of his soul in his glance, 
Arrow-straight ’mid the graybeards had place, 
Holding fast the tri-color of France! 
But his brow, ’neath the helmet of brass— 
(Like a white lily touched by the dew 
Soft and cool in the lap of the grass)— 
Kept a secret that none other knew— 
The seal by his mother’s kiss set 
To her charge ere he lifted the reins ; 
“Never flinch! Guard the flag! Nor forget 
The blood of your sires in your veins!”’ 
Plunging down through the rugged ravine, 
Swelling up the long slope like the tide, 
With fixed bayonets hungry and keen 
Come Britain’s and Hanover’s pride! 


A thunder-shock splinters the air, 
Up rises the mist of the fray! 

Now, Saxe and King Louis, beware, 
For your veteran troopers give way! 


Buta t ed again 
They form in the face of the foe, F 
And, splashed with the blood of the slain, 
Regain their lost ground at a blow! 

But who in the battle-smoke dark 
Awaits them, unharmed and alone ? 

’Tis he—the young ensign St. Mare, 
Like a boy-Centaur carven in stone! 


“Vie! vive!’ Hark, the tempest of cheers! 
The grim soldier thrills like a girl! 

They clasp him with laughter and tears, 
About him his colors they furl. 

“To the king!’’ the proud voices aspire! 
*Flame-struck by so noble a apet PP ae 

Thus Louis —‘‘e’en corpses might fire! 
Salute the Lieutenant St. Mare!”’ 


To the boy’s quickened ear came the cries 
Of victory wrung from defeat, 
As backwards the driven allies 
Rolled down in an ebb of retreat, 
But—cool as the dark of the grass, 
And soft as the fall of the dew 
His brow ‘neath the helmet of brass 
Kept the secret that none other knew! 
MARY A. P. STANSBURY. 
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Contentment. 


One can hardly imagine a worse lot in life than | 
to be born deaf, dumb and blind. The monotony | 
of perpetual silence seems to the ordinary mind | 
almost appalling. When ignorance of color, of | 
beauty and of all that we most appreciate and | 
delight in are added to this, there seems to be | 
nothing left to insure happiness; but it is the | 
general verdict of physicians that those most | 
bereft of opportunity are ordinarily the most | 
contented by nature. 

An illustration of this strange fact comes to us | 
from the most noted deaf, dumb and blind case 
of modern times. It was only a few years ago} 
that Bishop Brooks of Massachusetts helped this 
poor child—Helen Keller—to the meaning of the 
word God. Since then, through the marvellous 
advance in scientific methods of teaching, she has 
learned actually to talk. 

A little while ago she opened the fifth summer 
meeting of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, with a recital 
of the Twenty-third Psalm. When she came to 
the expression that God had restored her soul, 
no wonder the audience were deeply affected. It 
was a scene so rare and pathetic that it would 
have melted a heart of stone. At present this 
dweller in silence and darkness is a member of a 
college class. But what we are coming to is a 
quotation from her diary, written two years ago. 

“Hope makes me glad and content with my 
life, for I know that in God’s beautiful some- 
time, I shall have the things for which I pray now 
so earnestly—fulness of life, like the sea and the 
sun; mind equal and beyond all fulness; great- 
ness and goodness of soul higher than all things. 
Yes! I know that they will all come some time.” 

Going through a life that she cannot see, living 
with people whom she cannot hear, this girl, 
bereft of what we should consider the heart of 
life, is as happy as the sunshine, and her very 
existence she regards as a privilege and a joy. 

It might be better for many of us to be deaf, 
dumb and blind for a while, if by the deprivation 
we were led fully to appreciate and make the 
best of what we have, and to remember the truth 
so tersely declared in the good Book—that ‘‘God- 
liness with contentment is great gain.’’ 


or — 


Seeing for Himself. 


It was a principle with Lord Shaftesbury not to 
engage in any work until he had made himself 
master of its details. To his fidelity to this deter 
mination social reform in England, and elsewhere, 
for his influence was far-reaching, owes much of 
its great advance during the present century. 


“T made it an invariable rule,” Lord Shaftesbury 
said to his biographer, Mr. Edwin Hodder, “to see 
everything with my own eyes, to take nothing on 
trust or hearsay. 

“In factories, I examined the mills, the machin- 
ery, the homes, and saw the workers and their 
work in all its details. In collieries, I went down 
into the pits. In London, I went into lodging- 
houses and thieves’ haunts and every filthy place. 
It gave me a power I could not otherwise have 
had. I could speak of —~ from actual expe- 
rience, and I used often to hear things from the 
poor sufferers themselves that were invaluable to 
me. I got to know their habits of thought and 
action, and their actual wants. I sat and had tea 
and talk with them hundreds of times.” 

He visited asylums, and saw the filthy condition, 
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the horrible attendant circumstances, the misery 
and degradation of the inmates. 

He saw for himself that lunatics were chained 
to their beds, and left from Saturday afternoon to 


| Monday without attendance, and with only bread 


and water within reach. He saw the nature of 
the barbarities committed on the helpless suffer- 
ers; he saw that the violent and the quiet, the 
elean and the uncleanly, were shut up together in 
foul and disgusting cells, damp, dark and unwhole- 
some. 

And so shocked was he by what he saw that he 
vowed he would never stop pleading the cause of 
these poor creatures till either death silenced him 
or the laws were amended. And he kept his vow. 





i ae 


Incident in a Steam-Car. 
In 1877 two Harvard professors were in Balti- 


| more together, at the Johns Hopkins University. 


One of them, Professor James Russell Lowell, 
was giving a course of lectures on poetry, and the 


other, Professor Francis J. Child, was giving a | 
| station. The father had 
| while he was away the Piutes, who had evidently 


Lowell was full 
“Child 


course of readings from Chaucer. 
of enthusiasm at his colleague’s success. 


goes on winning all hearts and ears,” he wrote to | 


his friend, Professor Norton. “I am rejoiced to 
have this chance of seeing so much of him, for 


| though I laved him before, I did not know how 


lovable he was till this intimacy.” 


This testimony, which was lately reprinted on 
the oceasion of Professor Child’s death, is most 
happily supplemented by an anonymous writer in 
the November Atlantic. She was on her way to 
Washington twenty years ago, having with her a 
three-year-old child. It was midwinter, and the 
train was stalled in the night by a terrible blizzard. 
Hours were spent in digging away the snow, and 
when a start was again made, it was at a slow 
pace. 

“We were still two hundred miles from Wash- 
ington,” the lady says, “when the church clock 


| struck eight in a village where we halted. Men 


jumped up to see if there was time to get a cup of 
coffee; nervous and anxious women clamored for 
tea, and I cried with the rest, ‘Oh, if only I could 
get a glass of milk for my little girl!’ 

“*Impossible,’ said the brakeman, passin 
through the car; ‘we sha’n’t be here but a minute. 

“Paying no heed to his words, a gentleman of 
striking appearance, whose fine face and head I 
had been silently studying, hurriedly left the car 
and seapeceres upon the snowy platform. 

“*He’ll get left,’ sneered the brakeman. 

“The train moved on, feeling its way through the 
huge white banks. The gentleman had evidently 
been travelling alone, for no one seemed anxious 
because he did not come back. The cars were 
hardly in full swing, however, when he jumped 
aboard, a little out of breath, dusted with snow, 
but self-possessed and calm, holding carefully a 


tall = of milk, which he gave to the wee girl 
beside me. 
“My stammered thanks for such unexpected 


kindness from an unknown traveller he brushed 


away with a wave of his hand. 
“*But the glass?’ I insisted, knowing it could 
not be returned, as we were now thundering 





onward. ‘Is pean madam,’ he replied, settling 
— into his seat and paying no more attention 


oO us. 

“Later in the course of the dreary forenoon he 
motioned to the little lass to come him, which 
she ‘willingly did. He lifted her to his side, and 
with his arm round her she cuddled up against him, 
and for two hours he whispered stories into her 
ear, so low that no one else could hear, but the 
delight of which was reflected in her d ing eyes 
and smiling lips. 

“At Baltimore the stranger disappeared, and a 
gentleman across the passage from us leaned over 
and said: 

“*Do you know who has been entertaining your 
child so charmingly, as indeed he only could ?’ 

“*T haven’t the faintest idea.’ 

“*Prof. Franeis J. Child.’ 

_“So many years have flown since then that the 
little lass herself writes stories now,—perhaps far- 
away echoes of those she heard that wintry day 
when Professor Child made summer in her heart; 
but the tall, thick depot tumbler still stands on the 
high shelf of the cupboard, too sacred for use, save 
as a memento of the kindly chivalry of a great man 
to a little child.” 





<o- 


The Fast Pony Express. 


The 3d of April, 1860, was a great day in St. 
Joseph, Missouri. On that day the fast pony 
express between that point and Sacramento, Cali- 


-fornia, began business, after two years of prepara- 


tion. The distance to be covered was two thou- 
sand miles, and the country was of itself almost 
the most difficult imaginable, while the natural 
dangers were heightened indefinitely by the pres- 
ence of hostile Indians. Relay stations had been 
established, riders engaged, and the promoters of 
the enterprise were full of confidence, though 
people in general had been slow to believe that 
the scheme was practicable. The New York Sun 
recently printed a long and interesting account of 
the inception and progress of the work, and from 
this account we borrow part of a statement made 
by Gen. David Peck, one of the founders of the 
express, who is now living in San Bernardino. 


The most remarkable rider we had on our 
express line was Bill Cody, since famous as Buffalo 
Bill. He was a young strip of a fellow when he 
worked for us, and did not weigh over one hundred 
and five pounds. He was known all over the 

lains even then as the toughest rough rider in 

he West. His regular ride was one hundred and 
twelve miles every other day through Nebraska. 

One day, when he had dashed over his stretch, 
he found that the relay station had been attacked 
by Cheyennes, and the two men at the station 
were dead in their tracks. Bill saw indications 
that the Indians were some forty miles ahead, but 
that did not deter him for a moment. He mounted 
a fresh bronco, and rode on for another night and 
part of the day. 

He rode two hundred and eighty-four miles with- 
out stopping to rest for more than the regulation 
two minutes at a change of horses. He averaged 
sixteen miles an hour from first to last, so you can 
see how he must have travelled. We gave Bill a 

ood watch for that work. I have never heard 

e equal of that for hard and fast riding. Not 
one rider in a thousand could endure such a strain. 

The most exciting experience we had in the 
pony express days was in the fall of 1861, when the 

?iute Indians went on the ee for some griev- 

ance against the government Indian agents, and 
were out for the blood of every white man they 
could murder. 

Half of our experienced bronco-riders in Nevada 
and Utah quit work immediately after the men at 
one of the relay stations had been killed and 
scalped. We raised the pay of the men along that 
route to one hundred and sixty dollars a month, 
but even that was no inducement for many g 
rough riders to go to work in the hostile region. 

You can be sure that no rider who did stay with 
the company ever permitted himself to nod in 
travelling in the Piute country, and every man 
took an extra armament along with him.’ Once 
when a rider had quit work, it was absolutely 








necessary to get a rider out on the line that oe. 
I happened to be at the Basin Cafion station In 
Nevada when the rider quit. 

“Bob, the express must go through to-day, 
Indians or no Indians,” said 1, addressing Bo 
Ellison, a brave fellow twenty-one years of age, 
who had never seemed to know what fear was in 
the express service. “I’ll give you fifty dollars 
extra to ride the two stretches to Camp Fuller.” 

Now Camp Fuller was two hundred and eighteen 
miles to the east, and the rider had to pass through 
a locality where he might run into six or seven 
hundred war-painted Piutes, just waiting for a 
man like a pony express rider. 

“Well,” said Bob, quick as a flash, although 
knowing as well as I the chances he was taking, 
“T’ll go you for fifty dollars.” : 

In a moment he was up, and having armed him- 
self with extra care, flung himself into the saddle, 
and with the express pouch across his back, was 
off. He rode thirty miles and then changed horses, 
and then on twenty-two miles more. It was a 
moonlight night, and when he reached the second 
relay station, it was vacant and no one about. 

Out in the as he found the boy who had 
lived there with his father, dead, with his scalp 
taken from his head. Bob pushed on thirty miles 
farther, and there found all well at the third relay 
‘one there for help, and 


been watching the station, had killed the boy and 
ransacked the building. 

In that ride Bob Ellison covered two hundred 
and eighteen miles with six horses. One of them 
earried him seventy odd miles on a run. Those 
beasts had wonderful endurance. 


ee 


Myself and I. 


Iask myself, what should I do? 
hear wise counsel in reply, 
And wonder if I’m one or two, 
And what is truly meant by /. 
lam not lonely when alone, 
For then this other self comes nigh, 
And we exchange thoughts all our own, 
In happiest phrase, myself and I. 
No jealous moods give us unrest; 
I love the world, and when I try 
To make it brigoter and more blest, 
We’re best of friends, myself and I. 
JANE ELLIs Joy. 
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How He Paid the Minister. 


The wife of a well-to-do Vermont farmer called 
the attention of her husband to a newspaper 
article describing a wedding out West, where the 
groom had compensated the minister for his ser- 
vices in farm produce. “How ridiculous!” com- 
mented the good lady. 


Her husband smiled. “It isn’t the ordinary thing,” 
he remarked, “but then, people who live in glass 
houses mustn’t throw stones.” 

“What do you mean, Jonas Farmer?” asked 
his wife, sharply. 

“Wal,” returned Jonas, “when I married you, I 
— the minister two pigs, and he gave me thirty- 

ve cents’ ——— and with that Mr. Farmer 
—— into a laugh, to the great discomfort -of his 





wife. 

“I’ve lived with you thirty years and I never 
heard that before,” she said, ‘“‘and I should like to 
know what you mean by it. I believe you’re saying 
that just to hector me.” 

“No, M’ri,” answered her spouse, when his mirth 

somewhat subsided, “I’ll tell you how it 


_— 

“You know I had been running the farm for 
father before we were married, and Parson Stead- 
man, who married us, had just come to town. He 
wanted a couple of pigs, and came over to our 
place to get them. I was gone, but the hired man 
sold them to him, by weight, and they amounted to 
just ten dollars and thirty-five cents. 

“Parson Steadman told the man that he hadn’t 
the money by him, but would be over again in a 
few days an settle, and the hired man told him 
that would be all right. 

“Well, when we were married, I gave the parson 
a brand-new ten-dollar bill, one that I had got clean 
from the bank for that purpose. 

“Next morning, bright and early, over came the 
parson to our place. e asked the hired man if I 
was at home, and when I came out, he was pretty 
much surprised to see that I was the same man 
that he had married the night before. He turned 
kind of red and looked a little queer, and said he 
had come over to settle for those two piss, and he 
took from his pocket that very ten-dollar bill that 
I gave eo re phy og! and thirty-five cents 
h ia n h aad em 


, a me. 

“I burst out laughing, and he looked kind of 
sober for a minute, then he burst out laughing. too. 

“‘If I had recognized you as the man I owed for 
the pigs, when ru were at my house last night,’ 
he said, ‘I could have handed you the thirty-five 
cents, and we should have been square.’ 

“So you see, M'ri, that while we went through 
the form of passing the money back and forth, you 
were practically bought for two pigs, minus thirty- 
five cents.” 
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The Name Came Back. 


“It is a familiar contention among psychologists 
that an incident once thoroughly presented to the 
human mind cannot be effaced from the memory. 
In this connection Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the well- 
known missionary to Turkey and the founder of 
Robert College, Constantinople, is reported by the 
Washington Star as telling a humorous story. 


Among Doctor Hamlin’s friends and substantial 
helpers was a Agee omg gentleman, whose 
name could not be recalled by the doctor, who 
was then in Turkey. Every incident connected 
with their interviews, even to the street and num- 
ber of the house in which his benefactor had lived, 
was as plain to the doctor as if the events had 
occurred but yesterday, but to save his life he 
could not think of the gentleman’s name. 

As time went on this failure of memory caused 
him serious annoyance, and he adopted all sorts 
of expedients to bring back the name. He would 
take the letters of the alphabet one at a time, and 
think over all the surnames he had ever heard, 
but to no avail. Then in his imagination he would 
start down the street where his friend had lived, 
enter the house, go through the ceremony of intro- 
duction, and repeat word for word, as nearly as he 
could remember it, the conversation which had 
taken place between them, but still he could not 
recall the name. 

When, after thirty years, he returned to his 
native land on a visit, he took the trouble to go to 
Philadelphia, in order to settle the question which 
had been puzzling him so long. He visited the 
house, but found only strangers, who could tell 
him nothing of the people who had lived there so 
many years before. So finally Doctor Hamlin 
abandoned the search, thinking that here at last 
was a case where something had been thoroughly 
on aoa to the human mind, and as thoroughly 
effaced. 

One night, after he had returned permanently to 
this country, he attended a large dinner, where 
were several distinguished psychologists. During 
the evening the conversation turned upon the sub- 
ject of memory, and the well-known scientific 
principle was 


iscussed. This was too good an 
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opportunity to be lost, and Doctor Hamlin pro- 
ceeded to relate his experience at length, as an 
example of the opposite kind. 

He was, of course, listened to with great interest, 
and as he _——— the end of his story, he said, 
with great impressiveness: 

“Gentlemen, there was an incident presented to 
my mind more than forty by ago, and I have 
not been able to think of the name of Captain 
Robinson from that day to this.” 

When his climax was greeted b 
of laughter, the worthy doctor looked round in 
great astonishment, for he thought he had told a 
pretty good ae and could see nothing in it to 
provoke mirth. It was some time before the truth 
of the matter dawned upon him. 


a hearty burst 


* 
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A Dog’s Expensive Meal. 


It is said that more remarkable things happen in 
southern France than in any other part of the 
world, chiefly on account of the wonderful imagi- 
nations that the people there have. But now and 
then these remarkable things are not dependent 
on the imaginations of the inhabitants; one of 
them has recently come out through a lawsuit at 
Narbonne, the proceedings of which are reported 
in the Paris papers. 


The complainant in the case made oath that he 
was one day dining on the “terrace,” or open-air 
space fronting on the sidewalk where French 
pe le are wont to take their meals in summer. 

e had aa begun to eat his soup when it occurred 
to him to count some money that he had a short 
time before received. In counting it, he acciden- 
tally let fall a hundred-frane bank-note into his 
soup. 

Instantly he fished it out of the plate with his 
fork, and sent the soup away; but the bank-note 
was saturated, and he laid it down on the table- 
cloth to dry. 

He was going on with his meal when a little gust 
of wind blew the bill off the table. Its owner 
jumped after it, but a wandering dog which had 

en hungrily watching the meal was quicker than 
he, and seized it. The taste of the soup on the 
paper made it an edible thing to the animal, and it 
was swallowed in an instant. 

And then the man who owned the bill was, 
though bursting with rage, reduced to the humilia- 
tion and insincerity of saying, “Good doggie! 
Come here, nice doggie,” and to the employment 
of smiles and wheedling ways, in order to get near 
enough to the animal to read the name engraved 
on his collar. But he succeeded ; and when he had 
made a note of the name, he assisted the “good 
ag rapid departure. 

ext he brought a suit against the man who 
owned the dog for the restitution of the one hun- 
dred franes; and the court at Narbonne, after 
prim | the evidence and the pleas at great length, 
decided that the owner of the dog must pay the 
other man the money. 
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Haps and Mishaps of a Name. 


What would a man do without a name? A very 
poor name, even, is better than none. But here 
and there one hears of a person whose name is so 
peculiarly difficult or otherwise troublesome as 
almost to make it seem as if he would be better off 
if he were anonymous. One of the most singular 
cases of this kind is reported by the Scranton 
Truth. 


The man’s name is John Ditto, and it is apparent 
at a glance that it must often get its owner into 
embarrassing predicaments. 

t one time he went to St. Louis, and at the 
hotel ——— to register after a man named 
Hinkleschneider. The clerk thought he had 
written John Ditto to save labor and ink, and 
called him Mr. Hinkleschneider. Worse than that, 
the Samy papers announced his arrival as that of 
“John nkleschneider, a prominent citizen of 
Somerville, Texas,” and as news of the affair 
preceded him back to Texas, his neighbors per- 
sisted for some time in calling him Mr. Hinkle- 
schneider. 

However, his name sometimes serves him a good 
turn. For instance, it was the means of getting 
him a wife. At a country fair he was invited to 
join a friend_and some young ladies in a refresh- 
ment tent. hen beverages were proposed he 
said he would take lemonade, and the strange 
young lady at his side said, in all innocence, that 
she would take ditto. 

This mild joke was cultivated, as such jokes are, 
and in the end, acquaintance having ripened into 
affection, the young lady really did take Ditto for 
better or worse. 

In war-time he escaped the draft because his 
hame, as copied from the original list, was written 
not John Ditto, but John Smith, or whatever the 
name happened to be that preceded his. 
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A Case of Dieting. 


At a recent “literary dinner” in London, Mr. I. 
Zangwill told a story of a certain fat lady of his 
acquaintance. Her corpulence had so grown upon 
her that she resolved to consult a physician about 
it. She had had no previous experience with 
“banting”’ of any sort. 


The doctor drew up a careful dietary for her. 
She must eat dry toast, plain boiled beef, and a 
few other things of the same lean sort, and in a 
month return and report the result to the doctor. 

At the end of the time the lady came, and was so 
stout that she could hardly get through the door. 
The doctor was aghast. 

“Did you eat what I told you?” he asked. 

“Religiously,” she answered. 

His brow wrinkled in perplexity. Suddenly he 
had a flash of inspiration. 

“Did you eat anything else?” he asked. 

“Why, I ate my ordinary meals,” said the lady. 


+ 
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Ready. 


One of the dangers of hobby-riding is hinted at 
in a brief school-examination story printed by the 
Detroit Free Press. 


One of the district school trustees was a crank 
on the subject of fire, and when he called he always 
confined his remarks to a question addressed to 
the pupils as to what they would do in case the 
building should catch fire. 

The teacher, well acquainted with his hobby. 
prompted her scholars as to the answer they 
should give to his accustomed me ng 

When the board called, however, this particular 
trustee, perhaps from a desire to emulate his 
associates in their addresses, rose and said: 

“You boys and girls have paid such nice atten- 
tion to Mr. Jones’s remarks, I wonder what you 
would do if I were to make you a little speech?” 

uick as thought a hundred voices piped in 
unison: 

“Form a line and march down-stairs.” 
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A Voyage of Discovery. 


Oh, I have had a splendid play, 
The nicest times that ever were! 
I’ve made believe, the whole long day, 
I was a great discoverer. 
You see, I skated all around 
The pond, and down the ice-brook, too, 
And oh, such pretty things I found! 
I'll tell them all to you. 


First, I discovered near the shore 
A little frozen waterfall, 
Poor thing! it used to splash and pour, 
But now it cannot stir at all. 
And next I found an island wee; 
I felt just like Columbus then! 
The only native I could see 
Was one brown winter wren. 


And then a tiny cave I found, 

Where all along the rocky wall 

The icicles were hung around, 

Like spears in some old rob- 
ber’s hall. 

And then I spied a fairy 

bower, 

All made of grasses, dry 

and white, 





Each frosted like a silver 
flower, 

Or diamonds sparkling 
bright. 

But soon as in the hemlock- 
boughs 

The evening star began to 
show, 

Then I discovered our own 
house 


As fast as ever I could go. 
For when the sun has fone 
behind 
The winter woods, and nigh* 
has come, 
The nicest place that I can 
find 
Is just my own dear home. 


* 
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What Wakened Letty ? 


Buzz-z-z-z! 

Hum-m-m-m ! 

Letty Perkins heard the 
sound, but it seemed to mix 
in with her dreams, and she 
turned sleepily over and drew 
the warm covers up over her 
cold little nose. 

The great, soft feather bed, 
with thick comforters and 
warm blankets, was so com- 
fortable, and the air of the 
room was so frosty, that she 
did not want to get up, even 
though a weak little sunbeam 
was trying its best to tell her 
it was eight o’clock. So she 
dozed off again. 

But the humming and buz- 
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| think it’s time you were coming to the country, 
| if you don’t know the humming of bees when 
| you hear it.” 
| “Bees!” said Letty, looking frightened. 
“Yes, there are six hives of bees in the attic, 
| wintering.” 
“Oh, are they the big white boxes?” 
asked. “I wondered what they were.’’ 
“The bees are making that noise because they 
are hungry, Letty,” said Mrs. Harper, a few 
minutes later, coming out of the pantry with a 
dish of honey and a spoon and some little wooden 
plates. “I’m going up to feed them. Wouldn’t 
you like to go with me?” 


Letty 


see, so she followed Mrs. Harper up-stairs. 

“Why, Auntie Harper,” she said, as she saw 
what was in the dish, “do bees eat honey? I 
thought they only made it.” 

“They make it to eat, Letty, but in the summer 
they make so much more than they need that they 
can spare us some. Then in the winter, when 
they cannot make any, we must feed them. Last 
fall we did not take out the last combs they filled, 
but left the honey in for them to eat. Now I 
suppose it is all gone and they are hungry.” 

As Mrs. Harper talked, she was dipping honey 
out of the dish into the little plates, and then 
| telling Letty to climb up on a box where she 








zing grew louder and louder, 
and at last Letty opened her 
eyes and looked about to see 
where it came from. 

She was in an attic-room, and the beams and 
rafters of the low roof and the sides were just as 
the builders had left them. A white curtain was 
trying to keep the pale sunshine from coming in 
at the little window in the end. 

A rocker with a patchwork cushion stood near 
the bed, and over against the sloping roof on one 
side was a tall, dark wardrobe, and opposite it a 
high, old-fashioned bureau. 

A rag rug at each side of the bed was all the 
carpet there was, and at the end of the room 
opposite the window a dark curtain was hung 
across from side to side, separating the room from 
the other half of the big attic. 

Letty had not seen beyond the curtain, for she 
had only come to visit Mrs. Harper the day 
before, and this was her first night in the attic 
room. 

But it was from the other side of the curtain 


that the strange noise came, and she wondered | 
At last, with a 


more and more what it could be. 
shiver, she jumped out of bed and began to dress. 

Once or twice she lifted the curtain and peeped 
beneath it. She saw trunks and barrels and 
some large white boxes, and strings of dried 
apples and red peppers, and pop-corn ears, but 
though the humming was almost a roar now, she 
couldn’t tell where it came from. She didn’t wait 
to button her dress or her shoes, but ran down- 
stairs and found Mrs. Harper in the kitchen. 

“OQ Auntie Harper,” she cried, “there’s the 
queerest noise up in the attic, and it’s getting 
louder, and I was almost afraid. It sounded 
like a thousand humming-tops like Roy’s all 
spinning at once!” 

Mrs. Harper laughed. “Didn’t you look to 
see what it was?” she asked. 

“Yes, I peeped under the curtain, but I couldn’t 
see anything.” 

“Well, child,” Mrs. Harper said, pityingly, “ 


Letty was somewhat afraid, but she wanted to | 


could see into a hive, she lifted off the top. Letty 
could see a black, moving, buzzing mass, and she 
almost cried out as Mrs. Harper put her hand 
down among them and set the plate of honey in 
the bottom. 

A bee crawled upon the plate, and unrolling 
his long bill, tasted the honey. In a moment the 
plate was black with bees, eating their breakfast 
with great satisfaction. It took only a few 
moments to attend to them all, and soon the attic 
was quiet again. Several times that day Letty 
crept up to listen, but the bees were quiet. 

“Asleep,” Mrs. Harper said. ‘We'll hear no 
| more of them until the honey is all gone.”’ 

FANNIE L. BRENT. 
—_—_—— oe ——— 

LitTLE Mary was sent to the store one day to 
have some syrup sent up for the table. “Does 
your mother want refined syrup?” asked the 
merchant. “I think she does,” answered Mary. 
“She is a very nice lady.” 

ONE day in the kindergarten little Harry was 
having a hard time threading his needle. Miss 
Brown said she thought the eye of the needle 
must be too small, to which Harry replied: 
“Yes, Miss Brown, and I fink the fred is too fat.’ 


THE SKATING LESSON. 


| The Boy and the Squirrel. 
The Boy. 
To live on nuts all winter long 
As you do must be fine; 
Pray, Mr. Squirrel, won’t you please 
Invite me home to dine? 


The Squirrel. 
Chirr! Chirr! That it is very fine 
To live on nuts is true; 
But I’d soon starve, I fear, if I 
Had visitors like you. 
P. MCARTHUR. 
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The Extra Lesson. 


| Recitations were finished early in Miss Whit- 
ney’s room, and she told the children that they 
would have twenty minutes of “dont’s and do’s.”’ 

“You know, children,” she began, “the school- 
room is our little world and we are all citizens. 
Tell me, Mary, one thing that good citizens 
don’t do.” 

Mary spoke with feeling as she replied: “‘Miss 
Whitney, they don’t rub the girls’ faces with 
snow.”’ 

“And,” put in Harriet, “they don’t rush to the 
dressing-room so fast after school that they push 
down smaller children.” 

Jeanette’s hand was up, and she added: ‘They 
don’t snatch the first rubbers or mittens they see, 
no matter to whom they belong.”’ 

“I know,” sa‘d Ernestine, ‘that polite children 
don’t take the biggest piece if they are invited to 
share some one’s luncheon at recess.” 

“Very good,” said Miss Whitney. “I would 
like to add that loyal scholars don’t stay on the 
playground till the last minute; they come in and 
hang up their wraps as soon as the first bell rings. 
And certainly kind children, in school or out, 
don’t make fun of any peculiarity about another 


oor 


child, or criticise any dress not as good as their 
own. Now for the do’s !” 

Fred spoke up: “If there are visitors we place 
chairs for them and we do try never to pass in 
front of them; if absolutely necessary we say, 
‘Please excuse me.’ ”’ 

“T think,” put in Arthur, “that good school 
citizens keep their books clean and their desks 
free from marks.” 

Morris had a “do” ready. ““They behave just as 
well when the teacher is out of the room as when 
she is with them, that’s honor.’’ 

Miss Whitney now remarked: “I hoped that 
| some one would say that our model citizen stands 
straight when he recites, instead of leaning against 
the desk ; 
pockets.”’ 

She finished with one of her sweet smiles: 
“Please remember that the teacher is here to 
help you and not as a police-officer; and for the 
sake of your school be sure to tell the exact truth 
about anything that is done in the schoolroom or 
on the playground.” 

When the children were dismissed, 
said: “O Miss Whitney, nobody said, 
chew gum!’ ” 

“No,” said Miss Whitney, 





‘Don’t 


quickly, 


and he does not put his hands into his | 











Edward | 


“that, like | 


eating with the knife, is not necessary to mention | 


to well-bred children." 

Arthur Emerson told his father all about the 
“extra lesson.” 

“That’s sensible!” exclaimed Mr. 
“Live up to that lesson and it will do you more 
good than a week’s arithmetic.” 

Prescott BAILEY BULL. 


” 
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“WHaArt is an apple-core?” asked Miss Brown. 
Roy’s little hand shook. ‘‘What is it, Roy?” 
core is what a fellow gives away, Miss Brown.” 


“ 





Emerson. | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
ELEVEN CONCEALED FOREIGNERS. 
A thunder-clap poms far above 
As we descended, one by one, 
Through a deep oleander grove, 
That steaming, reeking in the sun, 
The hill did span. I ardently 
Pressed forward, till there same along, 
As if in no good mood were 
Raising a babel, giant srene, 
A tiger! Manfully we fight, 
Although no succors I can see, 
And home we brought our spoils that night, 
A cub, and tiger-skin so bright, 
And an elated band were we. 


2. 
TRANSPOSITION. 


Il am a word of five letters, and if you perform 
the act express you will be a law-breaker. 
Change me and you can write on me my second 
change, which may be stories about my third 
change, the handsome fresh- 
water ducks. If you change 
me again I become little be- 
yond all others, and my last 


| change leaves me vapid and 
| tasteless, worn out by use. 
! 3. 
} RHYMING WORDS. 
| Of — they talked, 
| As — they walked, 
| Of —— of speed; 

And —— and de ed; 

of — of mind; 

Of — unkind; 
| The —— they reach, 
! Friends —— for each. 
{ 

4. 


BEHEADED ANIMALS. 


By putting the head after 
the tail, 

Make a sheep very small. 

Make a kind of fish some- 
thing else. 

Change a slimy 
iron spikes. 

Change another 
part of a plant. 

Change a kind of domestic 
animals to liquors. 

Change a serpent to a wat- 
ering-place, 


insect to 


insect to 


5. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 
My first is five times my 
third. 

My second and third are 
four less than my first. 

My first and third are six 
more than my second. 

My fourth is one hundred 
times my first. 

My whole is an empty space. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 


“5, 6, 7, 8, pluck a 1, 2, 3, 4,! 
6, 7, 8 or two to wear at out 
be it: ; you look so 1, 2, 3, 


7. 
PUZZLE. 

Add fifty to a drink, and 
find a water-bird. 
"i Add fifty to an animal, and 
find part of a monk’s costume. 

Add fifty to a girl’s name, 
and find a record. 

Add fifty to an ocean, and 
find an animal. 

Add fifty to a piece of glass, 
and find a piece of a wainscot. 
Add fifty to a weapon, and find a round vessel. 

Add fifty to a place of burial, and find small 
stones. 

Add fifty to a vegetable, and find a loud noise. 

Add fifty to a thicket, and find a loose covering 


8. 
CHARADE. 


My first is patient under his load 
As ever a beast could be; 
My second is part of the F ourth of July 
To urchins who rise at three; 
My whole describes an attorney at law, 
yr a politician as well; 
Although it is not confined to sex, 
But a trait of either might spell. 


9. 
RIDDLES. 


I never talk, I cannot walk, 
And yet I have three feet. 
I grow in the forest, I’m found in the mill 
And daily do men gather round me at will; 
I always am ste P ped on by travellers at sea, 
And in town and in country do folk look for me. 


The English I heat and pain and sting, 
I disfigure, and sometimes I cripple; 
But the canny Scotch I refresh anc cool, 

I charm with my musical ripple. 


My first and second, united, name 
A Roman of no little fame ; 

Of lives, my first my third doth own, 
Of my fourth my first hath only one; 
My whole was used in e arly times 
In punishment of many crimes. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Hail, all hail to the new! 
The future lies like a world new-born, 


All ste ~~ d in sunshine and mists of morn 


And oe 1ed by the cloudless blue— 
Hail, a" hail to the new! 
2. Wasp, swap, paws. Sated, dates, stead. 


Asher, hares, share, hears. 
3.Resting, feasting, dusting, roasting, jesting, 


boasting, rusting, toasting, interesting, testing, 
adjusting, trusting. 
4. Hum, drum—humdrum. A, crow, bat—acro- 


bat. 
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AN ATTACK ON REFOoRM.—When the legis- 
lative, executive and judiciary appropriation bill 
was under consideration in the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, the item carrying an appropriation for 
the civil service commission was made the text of 
several hostile criticisms of the present reform 
law. A motion to strike out the appropriation 
received 29 votes to 62 in the negative. A proposed 
amendment to provide that heads of departments 
cnight reappoint, without examination, employés 
who may have been discharged for reasons not | 
affecting their moral character or efficiency was | 
ruled out of order. 

A NEw GOVERNMENT RECOGNIZED.—The | 
new Greater Republic of Central America, com- 
posed of Salvador, Nicaragua and Honduras, has 
been formally recognized by President Cleveland, 
and Mr. J. D. Rodriguez, appointed Minister to 
this country by the Diet of the new government, 
has been officially welcomed. The President 
expressed gratification at the union which had 
been effected, and a hope that it was the precursor 
of a consolidation of all the states of Central | 
America as one nation, for all purposes of foreign 
relations and intercourse. 


| 
| 


Our AGRICULTURE.—The annual report of | 
Secretary Morton of the Department of Agricul- | 
ture gives a hopeful view of the condition of | 
American farmers. More than seven-tenths of | 
all the farms in the country, according to Mr. | 
Morton, are entirely unencumbered by mortgages. 
Our exports of farm products last year reached | 
the enormous total of $570,000,000, a considerable 
increase over the preceding year. Of live meat 
arriving in Great Britain during the first half of | 
the present year, we supplied three-quarters of | 
the cattle and nearly one-half of the sheep. There | 
is an increasing demand in England for American | 
horses. The Secretary attributes the saving of | 
two million dollars in the expenses of his depart- | 
ment during the last three years, largely to the 
improved personnel of the service under the civil | 
service rules. 

THE VENEZUELA QUESTION.—The Vene- | 
melan Minister, Mr. Andrade, and the V enezueian | 
counsel, Mr. Storrow, have returned from Ca- 
racas, whither they went to carry the protocol for | 
the proposed treaty for the arbitration of the | 
boundary question. Mr. Sturrow reports that 
the opposition to the agreement in Venezuela is 
not serious. The agreement, which relates, not | 


as earlier reports indicated, to a treaty between | 4 


Great Britain and the United States, but one | 
between Great Britain and Venezuela, will be | 
submitted to the Venezuelan Congress, the date | 
of whose assembling has been advanced from | 
February 20th to February 1st for that purpose. | 
President Crespo and his cabinet approve of the 
agreement, except that they want it so modified as 
to give Venezuela a representative on the tribunal. 
The English government is understood to be} 
averse to making any change. 

Tue Brusewirz CAse.—It is announced 
that, at the request of Emperor William, the | 
German military court will reopen the case of 
Lieutenant Baron Von Brusewitz, the lightness 
of whose sentence for killing an artisan in a café 
at Carlsruhe has been the occasion of severe criti- | 
cism, in and out of the Reichstag. There are | 
conflicting reports as to the emperor’s purpose in | 
the matter. One is that he favors the accused 
officer, and hopes for some advantage to him 
from a new inquiry; another that he regards as 
inadequate the sentence imposed by the military 
tribunal which condemned him. 





Wuo SHALL PAY THE BILLs ?—When the | 
Anglo-Egyptian expedition for the re-conquest of | 
the Sudan was equipped, money for the expenses | 
of the enterprise, to the amount of two million | 
and a half dollars, was taken from the Egyptian 
reserve fund. The French and Russian commis- 
sioners of the public debt of Egypt promptly | 
protested against this proceeding, which had the 
sanction of the English, German, Austrian and 
Ltalian commissioners. The matter was carried | 
from one tribunal to another, and recently the 
highest Egyptian court decided that the money 
was improperly appropriated, and must be | 
refunded by the Egyptian government. The 
British government has made the amount good, 
and will advance whatever further sums may be 
necessary. This proceeding will make the expe- | 
dition primarily an English affair. 


ARMENIAN ORPHANS. — Some idea of the 
frightful extent of Turkish cruelty may be gained 
from the report of the United States consul at 
Erzeroum that the number of Armenian children 
who have been made orphans by the massacres is | 
estimated at fifty thousand. British, German and | 
American missionary and charitable societies are | 
establishing orphanages for these unfortunates, 
and the British government, through its ambas- | 
sador at Constantinople, is trying to settle a | 
number of widows and children on the island of 


Cyprus. The consul mentions one city in the) xX 
province of Erzeroum, where not a single adult | 


male Armenian was left alive. | 
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HE COMPANION offers each of the 
first 10,000 subscribers who send 
Five New subscriptions between Nov. I, 
1896, and July I, 1897, not only five 
one-subscriber premiums of their own 
selection from The Companion Premium 
List, but In Addition, as a reward for 
perseverance, a Beautiful Watch for 
either a Lady or Gentleman. 


Has a durable filled gold hunting case, an expansion 
The atch balance, quick train, safety pinion, seven jewels, is 


= stem winding and stem setting, and retails for $10. 
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Here are Extracts from Letters received from Subscribers 
who have received this Watch. Judge for yourself 
whether it is giving satisfaction or not. eeeeeeceeececeee 











FRED BRYANT, AKRON, lOWA, writes: ‘‘I was surprised when | saw the Watch. While 
expecting a good one, | did not anticipate SUCH a good one as you gave me for a little work.’’ 

ALICE SCHOEMAKER, MUSCATINE, IOWA: ‘‘1 received the Watch and other Premiums, and 
everything is MUCH nicer than | expected. The Watch is a little beauty and keeps good time. 
Every one admires it.’’ 

EDSON VAN TRESS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, OHIO: 
my expectations, it being a good and reliable timekeeper, as well as a perfect beauty. 

G. M. WEBSTER, 668 Fourteenth Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA: ‘‘1 am more than 
satisfied with the Watch, it’s a ‘ beauty,’ and | am sure that time will show that ‘handsome 
is that handsome does.’ ”’ 

EGLESTON HONES, GRAND VIEW, TEXAS: 
you enough.’”’ 

HARRIS E. WALES, HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS: ‘‘I received my Watch and am very 
much pleased with it, for it is very much better than | expected, and a boy’s expectations are 
always set pretty high.’’ 

JOSIE B. HILL, ASPETUCK, CONNECTICUT: ‘‘ Am heartily pleased with everything, especially 
the Watch.’’ 


‘“‘The Watch you sent me exceeded all 


9? 


“The Watch is a beauty. | cannot thank 





We could print hundreds of testimonials similar to 
above if it were necessary. It must be remem- 


bered that the Watch is an entirely EXTRA 


present, and is given IN ADDITION to the 
usual premiums for securing five subscribers. - 


You can obtain one of these Beautiful Watches if you 
are willing to work for it. Send for our attractive little 
book, ‘‘How | Obtained My Watch,”’ if you have not 
already received it. It will give you some very useful 
hints as to how you may obtain a Watch of your own. 


Perry Mason & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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BRAINS BIGGER THAN MAN’s.—According 
t) Prof. Max Weber of Amsterdam, the only 
animals which surpass man in the absolute weight 
of their brains are elephants and whales; but 
there are several that rank ahead of him in the 
ratio of the brain weight to the total weight of the 

jody. All of these, however, are comparatively 
-mall animals. Among them are many monkeys 
and certain members of the squirrel and mouse 
families. No animal of greater bodily size than 
man has a brain which is relatively as large as 
his. Upon the whole, it seems that man *s mental | 
superiority is due rather to the quality and organ- | 
ization than to the size of his brain. 

Tue HEAT OF FLOWERS.—A Dutch natur- 
alist in Java has made some remarkable observa- 
tions on the increase of temperature which occurs 
in certain plants at the time of flowering. In 
one case the temperature in the flower was 21 
Fahrenheit above the temperature of the surround- 
ing air. All the plants in which this phenomenon 
has been observed are entomophilous; that is, | 
those in which fertilization is effected by the aid 
of insects, and it has been suggested that the rise | 
of temperature may serve to attract insects to the | 

flowers. | 

Tue NUMBER OF ASTEROIDS.—In, October 
last a small planet, or asteroid, discovered by 
photography in Berlin, was set down in the list 
of these bodies as No. 424. Since the application 
of photography to the stars the discovery of 
asteroids has been very rapid, no less than one 
hundred having been found between February, | 
1892, and October, 1896. Up to 1845 only four 
asteroids were known. Since then not a year has 
passed without the discovery of one or more. 

= 

A SCIENTIFIC ViIston.—One of the popular 
attractions at the Munich Congress of Experi-| 
mental Psychology last summer was a dark room 
in which remarkable experiments with X-rays 
were performed. A chemically prepared screen 
was placed in front of the spectators, and the 
screen being rendered fluorescent by the rays, 
which proceeded from behind, a boy was caused 
to pass slowly between the screen and the source 
of the rays. As he passed, his bones, as well as 
his heart, lungs and other internal organs were | 
visible in shadowy outlines. Prof. J. Mark 
Baldwin of Princeton, describing this experiment | 
in the Popular Science Monthly, says that the 
movements, in regular rhythm, 
referred to were plainly seen. 

wats . 

Suieps ON WHEELS.—A French inventor, 
M. Ernest Bazin, has recently launched a model 
of a steamship which, in place of an ordinary 
hull, has six large, hollow, wheel-shaped rollers, 
on whose axles the framework of the ship’s body 
rests. As the vessel is driven forward by a} 
screw, the floating wheels that sustain it rotate, | 
and Monsieur Bazin thinks this rolling of the | 
wheels must result in a decrease of the resistance 
offered by the water to the advance of the ship. 
He asserts that the saving in motive power will | 
enable large steamships constructed on the roller | 
plan to travel thirty knots an hour, with a con- 
sumption of only 800 tons of coal in crossing the 
Atlantic, while the best ships now in existence 
consume more than 3,000 tons of coal during such 
a voyage, and are able to go only twenty-two | 
knots an hour. 

Tue BIRTHPLACE OF ExELs.—Prof. G. B. 
Grassi of Rome recently received the “Darwin | 
medal” from the Royal Society in London in | 
recognition of his biological discoveries. ‘The 
most astonishing case,’’ says Nature, “is that of | 
the common eel, the development of which had 
been a mystery since the days of Aristotle.” It 
was known that large eels pass from rivers into 
the sea, and that young eels, called in England 
“elvers,”” ascend rivers from the sea; but no) 
one before Grassi had been able to find out how | 
elvers were produced. The Italian naturalist, | 
taking advantage of the currents near the Straits 
of Messina, which occasionally bring to the sur- 
face inhabitants of the deep waters, discovered 
that the eels which pass out of rivers are not fully 
grown, as they had been supposed to be, but that 
they attain complete development after entering | 
the sea. There their eggs are hatched, the young | 
taking at first a larval form which is identified | 
with leptocephalus, formerly supposed to be a dis- 
tinet genus. Afterward the leptocephali undergo | 
transformation into elvers, or young eels, in | 
which state they quit the sea for the rivers. 

MYSTERIES OF HELIUM.—As further exper- | 
iments are carried with the new gas called helium 
—which was recognized in the sun before it had 
been found on the earth—the more remarkable it 
appears. Many chemists believe it consists of 
two gases, yet they have not been able satisfacto- 
rily to divide it. Professor Ramsay, one of its 
discoverers, has failed in every attempt to make | 
it enter into a chemical combination; Lord Ray- 
leigh has found that it possesses by far the lowest | 
refractivity ever observed in any gas, and surprise | 
is expressed at the astonishing distances traversed | 
by electric sparks in darting through helium. 
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frice’’ cleanses and preserves thé teeth. 
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+600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES | 


AU makes GOOD AS NEW. $. . New, 
High Grade '% models, ake Peis to 
$25. Must be closed out. Agents 
wanted, Wri'e for partieut:rs at once, 


B. G. Mead Cycle Co., Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


as seen through the WONDER- TUBE 


«Kay effects shown without 
Electricity or C reekes Tube. 

Rainbow colors at night. No mirrors 
used. Price of Tube, 10 cts. by mail. 
Wonder-Tube Co., 925 F St., Washington, 
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Is embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Booklet free at agencies Rochester, N. Y. 
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We e tell your doctor all 
there is in Scott’s Emulsion, 
just how much cod liver oil, 


hypophosphites, glycerine. 
But we do not tell him how 
these are combined. You 
have your secrets; this is 
ours. This knack of mak- 


ing the very best thing has 
come to us from years of ex- 
perience with just one thing. 
We make only Scott’s Emul- 
sion—all our energy is bent 
on making that better than 
any other emulsion in the 
world. We have no other 
business thought. Is it any 


wonder that it is the standard ? 
SCOTT & BOWNE, York. 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


hair. 

















<< , All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc. 
RUBBER STAMP Co, D 1 NEW HAVEN, Corn. 


A PALM CHEAP! 


Palms are considered the rich 
man’s plant, but for only 20 cents 
we will send post-paid to any ad 
dress a fine Sample | Palm pnd a 
copy of our Ca’ 

Flowers and Fruits for i897, dese er ib 
ing and illustrating all the rarest, 
oddest and most beautiful plants, 
and offered at the lowest prices. 
Catalogue ise to yt applicants. 

JESSAMINE GA ENS, 

poesia od Florida. 
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ENGINEERING Ey <~ PROFESSIONAL MEN 
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and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free 
3 Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
Swish to Study, to 

The International 

7 Correspondence Schools, 
Box S22, Seranton, Pa. 


Mechanical Drawing 
Machine Design 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 
Mining & Prospecting 
English Branches 
Book Keeping 





Sold by 
Druggists 
or box 
mailed for 
1l5cts. 


Send 2c. stamp 
for trial sample of 


. Giant Chemi y 
A certain care for CORNS. smog htc 
315 Cherry $ 


As safe as it 1s sure. 


TRUTH 


FOR 3 MONTHS and 3 LARGE 
ART WORKS (icc) ALL FOR 


Inehes 
Special Introductory { 
Offer. + 


“TRUTH” is the “BRIGHTEST OF WEEKLIES.” Its 
usual editions consist of three nae e pictures in color by 
the most famous American artists, to er with the best 
obtainable humorous ~~ ag, 4 ‘and satirical readi 

rofusely illustrated he regular subscri 

13 $5.00 per ryear. Asa “SPECIAL INTRODUC 
FER” to readers of this pappenton, we will 
oTRUTH” to any address in the U. 8. for three months, 
and forward FREE, once each month, ra Amlico photo- 
—- 17x20 inches in size, of one of the world’s most 
‘amous ntings. “The Sheik’s Daughter” by C. Kiesel, 
will be the first picture reproduced, and two others of 
equal renown will follow. These pictures will be sold 
separately at one dollar each as soon as this Special 
agg Offer shall have expired. Ry subscribing 
now, you ree art works on heavy paper ready 
for framing, “TRUTH.” America’s most artistic weekly 
for rae months, ALL FOR $1.2. Sample copy of 
rRUT ” and circular fully describing the pictures 
be ol itv reproductions of same, sent free to any 
ress upon application. Send money order for $1.9 

and your full name an dress, and the above Intro- 
ductory Offer will be carefully filled. 


“TRUTH,” 308 Broadway, N. V. 














DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle ¢ hain, 


.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
SBOE! ONG ASI 


i, 





Tri le Plate Tea Set, 3 No. 514. 
F Price $7.00. 
Premium with n gis .00 Order. 


We 


will be onoed “ mail Yo J 
Price-List. 1G 


FRE 


LONDON TEA patna 


TEA CLUBS. 


For 20 years we have been Importing and Selling 
Tea, Coffee, Spic ee, 
Boudoir Packages, etc., 
miums or Liberal Dise ounts to those who send 
us orders, or make up a club among their friends. 


Strictly Pure, 
Honest Goods at the 
Lowest Possible Prices. 


our 170-page illustrated Premium List with 
T and allow time to deliver goods before paying 
for them when i! po tH t to ‘send payment with order. 


193 Congress St., Boston. 


cxtracts Tautet Soap, 
and I 


givin "> re- 
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PIANOS! OrcaNs! FREE! 


‘EST TRIAL FOR 30 it i" YOUR OWN HOME. NO MONEY REQUIRED 
PIANOS-ORGAN 


CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 






S FROM $25.00 UP 









A work of art 
in Gold, We 
nave te de. 
this is the 

only firm 


sto 








NEW ; SOUvENTE 


Re charges on it end rend it PREE, all fou 


ask for it sotey a Rem 
established ho CORNISH & CO. the 
ta ts world me exclusively from Factory 
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BUTTONS. 
LAGS OF 
ALL NATIONS, 


Maps of all States, Preside nts 
enerals of our country, 
ice Flowers, Rare Birds, 
mships and many other nov- 
n Battons Send 10 cts. for 
5 samples and new Catalogue 
The Whitehead & Hoag Co., 
jewark, New Jersey. 








Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes! 


Beecham’s 


pills. — 





For Bilious and Nervous disorders 
such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and 
Swelling after meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Costiveness, Blotches on the 


Skin, etc 
The first Dose will give 
| Relief in Twenty Minutes. 


| Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to be a 


| Wonderful Medicine ! 


They quickly restore females to com 
|| plete health, because they promptly 
|| remove obstructions or irregularities of 
|| the system. Fora 

Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 

they act like 


Without a Rival! 


25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 
B.F. ALLEN CO.,365 Canal St., New York. 


Book Free upon application. 





magic and are positively 











atch a and Chain 








This is an American Watch, 
Nickel-Plated Case, Open Fac 6, 
Heavy Beveled Crystal. It is 
Guaranteed to Keep Accurate Time, 
| and with proper care should last Ten Years. 


We send this N lickel- Plated Watch, 
also a Chain and Charm, 
| to Boys and Girls for sell- 
| ing 1% dozen packages of 
| Bluine at roc. each. Send 
your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post- 
| paid, and a large Premium List. 
| You invest no money, you run 
no risk. Go among your neigh- 
bors and sell the Bluine — it’s easy 
| to sell. Send us the money and 
|we forward the Watch, Chain 
|and Charm post-paid. 







i 





| Bluine is the Best and Cheapest Washing 
Bluing ever made, and any woman who uses it 
once will use it always. Send your order to-day. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junct., Mass. 











YOU CAN HELP US AND 


@e Can Relp You. 


Just goamong your friends and sell BAKER’S TEAS, 
Spices, BAKING POWDER, etc., until the total 
amounts to 90 Ibs., and you will earn a splendid High- 
Grade Sewing Machine well worth $55 cash. 

Or you can sell a total of 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch 
(Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 Ibs. for a Boys 
Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 200 Ibs. fora 
High-Grade Bicycle; 25 ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for 
an Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains. 
the express or freight if cash 
is sent. Send address for Particulars. 


Ww. G. BAKER, 
(Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
Th perim! =" one h that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle 


Siatiods Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, $22.Arch street, 


We pay 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is #1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 


s are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single wee issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over ele at—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
hould be made ina Post ottice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All post.aasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a ‘letter must do it on their own 
responsibtlity. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


Twelve or Sixteen pa: 









POTT’S DISEASE. 


This common disorder is an affection of .the 
small bones of the vertebral column and the thin 
plates of cartilage between them. 

Botanists know that when the stem of a plant is 
bruised the injured portion decomposes easily, 
and if the wound does not heal, the plant tissue 
decays, and the stem becomes bent. 

An injury to the spine—it may be a bruise, or a 
sprain, or a twist—is liable to bring about a result 
very similar in the spinal column. 

Such a result from so slight a cause is common 
only in the ease of children, and particularly in 
those who have some tendency to scrofulous dis- 
orders. It is liable also to follow such an injury 
shertly after an attack of scarlet fever, measles or 
whooping-cough, the system being then at a low 
ebb of vitality. In adults the disease is less 
common, and is usually the result of a severe 
injury. 

Slight injuries or twists of the spine, such as 
occur in boisterous play,—in turning a “hand- 
spring” or a “cart-wheel,” or in football struggles, 
—have sometimes formed a starting-point for this 
disease. 

Curvature of the spine, one of the later results 
of Pott’s disease, usually becomes apparent from 
six to nine months after its inception, but the 
earlier it is discovered the better. 

Besides some pain on motion,-and tenderness on 
pressure, of the back, neck, or part of the spine 
corresponding to the location of the disease, one 
of the most significant symptoms is a tendency to 
assume unnatural postures in order to save the 
affected portion of the spine from motion. The 
neck or the back may be held stiffly or unnaturally. 
The child may have difficulty in supporting its 
head comfortably, and may be observed to support 
the chin with the hands, resting the elbows on the 
table whenever possible. 

Discovery, or even suspicion, of the presence of 
Pott’s disease should send the child at once to a 
surgeon for treatment. 

At best the treatment is long and tedious. Some- 
times it is necessary to extend the time in which 
the patient must recline or wear apparatus over 
three or four years, or even more. Recovery with- 
out deformity is a common outcome of persevering 
treatment. 

Pott’s disease takes its name from the distin- 
guished surgeon, Percival Pott, who was the first 
to describe it accurately. 
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A GLITTERING HOME. 


A home constructed of spectacle-frames was 
taken possession of not very long ago, and confis- 
cated as stolen property. It was built at Bombay, 
and not one of the glittering frames used in its 
fashioning was procured by legitimate means. 
The story of the discovery of the dwelling is told 
and vouched for by a writer in the magazine of the 
Selborne society, 

The manager in charge of the spectacle-frame 
department of the business establishment of 
Messrs. Lawrence and Mayo, opticians, in Bombay, 
found that a number of gold, silver and steel spec- 
tacle-cases had disappeared. His first thought 
was that some of the workmen had stolen them, 
and orders were given that none but himself should 
enter the room. 

Notwithstanding this precaution, the spectacle- 
frames continued to disappear, and the manager 
was at a loss to account for the thefts. But one 
day, while attending to his work, he was startled 
by the sound of flapping wings, and looking toward 
the window, he discovered the thief. This was no 
other than a crow, which, when it had picked up a 
frame in its beak, flew away in the direction of a 
building used by another business firm. 

Permission having been obtained, the roof of 
this building was searched, and it was found that 
with its stolen property the bird had constructed 
for itself a singularly ingenious and beautiful nest. 
So cleverly had the gold and silver frames been 


for a time, and before the materials were taken | 


apart Messrs. Lawrence and Mayo had the nest 
| photographed. 

In all, eighty-four frames had been used by the 
builder, and the value of the nest was about two 
hundred and fifty dollars—quite a costly home for 
the housekeeping purposes of a crow. It was 


lucky that the real thief was discovered before | 
itself upon some innocent 


suspicion fastened 
member of the establishment. 


HE DESERVED THE MEDAL. 


The Mayor of New York lately awarded a medal 
to William H. Behler, a fireman of that city, for 
his bravery in rescuing a woman from a burning 
house. From the account of the affair given by 
| the New York Herald, the medal was well deserved. 


The fire was in a tenement-house occupied by 
Italian families, and was well under way when the 
firemen arrived. Italians were rushing out, and 

resently the cry went up that a woman and child 
had been left in one of the rooms. A minute more, 
and the woman appeared at a window with the 
baby in her arms. 

The Italians in the street dropped on their knees 
to pray. No ladder was at hand, and every instant 
was precious. Behler meantime had entered the 
next house, and now made his —— at a 
four-story window on a level with that at which 
the woman was sone ; . 

She by this time was shrieking and making ready 
to jump. The crowd shouted to her to hold on, 
and then fell to cheering Behler, as it was seen 
that he meant to attempt a rescue. 

With another man holding his legs. he swung 
himself far out of the window, took the child from 
its mother, and passed it to his companion. Now 
came a work much more difficult and perilous. 
The woman was heavy, but Behler’s nerve did not 
fail him. Putting himself into the best position 
yossible, he ordered her to swing toward him. 
This she did, and he caught her and so drew her into 
the window. If he had overbalanced himself, the 
result would have been death for both of them. 





LIGHTING A CIGAR WITH ICE. 


The Albany Journal tells how a patent lawyer, 
who is naturally an ingenious man, supplied the 
| place of a match in an unusual and unexpected 
| Manner. 


| He was consulting with a brother lawyer, and in 
the course of the talk the second man took a cigar 
from his pocket. Then he looked for a match, but 
none was forthcoming. 

“Never mind,” said the first man. 
ice will do equally well.” : 

Lawyer Number Two laughed, but Number One 
lifted the cover from the water-cooler, took out a 
piece of clear ice about an inch thick, whittled it 
nto the shape of a disk, and with the palms of his 
hands melted its two sides convex, thus giving the 
form of a double convex lens or burning glass. 
With it he focused the sun’s rays on the end of the 
cigar, and set it on fire. 


“A piece of 





A NEW LANGUAGE. 


In the course of Mark Twain's visit to Egypt, 
says the Saturday Review, he engaged two Arab 
guides and set out for the pyramids. He was 
familiar enough with Arabic, he thought, to under- 
stand and be understood with perfect ease. 


| To his consternation, he found that he could not 
| comprehend a word that either of the guides 
| uttered. At the pyramids he met a friend, to 
whom he made known his dilemma. It was very 
mysterious, Twain thought. 

“Why, the explanation is simple enough,” said 
the friend. 

“Please enlighten me, then,” said Twain. 

“Why, 73 should have hired younger men. 
These old fellows have lost their teeth, and of 
course they don’t speak Arabic. They speak 
gum-Arabic.” 


| 


SORE. 


The following paragraphs, from the New York 
Sun, are a little belated, but perhaps some readers 
will still find them of interest: 


“As a general thing,” said a fond father, “a 
young man likes to be patted on the back; but 
not always. I was pleased the other day with 
something my eldest boy had done, and rather 
— y; will admit, I patted him on the 

ac 


“*‘Oo—oo!’ he said, and he shrank away as 
though I had hurt him; and no wonder, for he’s 
black and blue and sore all over. He plays foot- 
ball; and apy don’t like to be patted 
on the back, except in a figurative sense.” 





LIKE AN INSANE ASYLUM. 


The Washington Post reports a sharp saying by 
a “newspaper woman” of that city. 


On the night of the national election she was out 
in search of news, and started to enter a small 
hall, in which, as it appears, the Congressional 
eo of one of the great parties had its quar- 
ers. 


Even from the vestibule she could hear a deal of 
loud and excited conversation, but as she was 
about entering the hall door, an attendant bustled 
up to her and said: 

“You can’t go in there, miss.” 

“Oh, pardon me,” said she. “I didn’t know that 
pt the violent ward.” And with that she with- 

rew. 


CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT. 


A witty retort is credited to a well-known writer 
and critic to whom a friend spoke of a young 
author whose literary efforts are not received 
with the enthusiasm which he feels them to merit. 


“He tells me he is confident of winning fame for 
himself before long,” said the critie’s friend, who 
had lately met the young author; “and in the 
meantime he revenges himself upon his unfavora- 
ble reviewers by laughing at them.” 

“ft envy him,” said the critic, heaving a mock 
sigh. “He must be by all odds the merriest man 
in this part of the country, if he does that!” 





“AH, mees,” said the count, “so you climb ze 
Matterhorn. Zat was a foot to be proud of.” 
| “Pardon me, count, but you mean feat.” “O-o-h! 
| you climb it more zan once?” 
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“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
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KM) This Year is the 
(golden Jubilee 
Anniversary ot 


Mack: 


To commemorate our fiftieth 
business year, we have pre- 
pared the most beautiful and 
valuable SEED and PLANT 
CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ever seen. Every 


| and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. LAdr. | 





BIG PERCENTAGE from'teriteecus 
is what every pouluryman wants, and 
ONT be most surely secured with the 


A Juev ATOR. Froven 
nm our . Catalog; sen or . STAMPS. | 
- AP. WILLLAMS. 35 ace St..BRISTOL,Conn. | 
300 genuine mixed Victoria, Cape, 
ST PS! India, Japan, ete., with Stam 

Album,enly 10c. New %-page price-list FREE. 
4 ppevel Ghee. ~~ os. pgents by a 
e buy old stamps. e Buying List. 10c. 
STANDARD STAMP O0., St. Louis, Mo.. Est. 1885. 


3 NEW MAMMOTH 


Poultry Guide for 1897. Some- 
thing en‘ 
hi 
| Zar $00 POCKET GAMERA | fae on receint FREE oe 102 Gin 

















colors ; plans for poultry houses ; remedies 
and recipes for all diseases ; how to make 
Poultry and Gardening pay only 15 cents. 

John Bausch.r, Jr., Box 67, tm. 


copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, 
but in honor of this our “JU- 
BILEE” year, we will send it 








tains lithograph plate of fowls in natural 
mailin This “ 







CATALOGUE of “ EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 
nificent book of 170 pages, on 
which are displayed over 500 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
and Plants, the work of our § 
own artists. Also six full-size 
colored plates which in artistic 
beauty have probably never 
been equaled, certainly never 
surpassed. 
he gorgeous products of our 
’Q ig Gardens and Greenhouses are 
ae not only faithfully pictured and 
A described in the Catalogue, but 
80 equally so every other desirable 
ii requisite, new and old, for both 
) | Be) Farm and Garden. 
gives perfect satisfaction. A complete camera in | i A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 
every respect, with strong lense and shutter for snap or | FAA VENIR” will also be sent without 
cents. Camera jun | WMS charge to all applicants for the 
y 5 Catalogue who will state where § 
WMG they saw this advertisement. 


76 PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
0757473 72 TL 
WOODBURY’S 


FACIAL SOAP and 
FACIAL CREAM. 


Purely antiseptic medicinal 
toilet articles for daily use. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Something for the Children from 6 to 60 Years. 


Echophone. The Latest 





ly new ; almost 100 pages ; con- 
stamps) to cover postage and 
— takes photos 2x2 INCHES SUBILEE” 








00. 
ZAR CAMERA CO., 18 Quincy St., CHICAGO. 








] For the Latest Information 


| @sto the Relief and Cure of 


Asthma ana 
Bronchitis 


Write to DR. HAYES, | 
Buffalo, N. Y. 



































Talking Machine. 


EE ae 






When Edison invented the phonograph, which 
reproduces the humaf voice, it was considered the Ff 
greatest invention of the age — and so it was. t 

Just think a moment :—Human voices, bands of 
music, songs of all kinds, speeches and lectures by 
great statesmen reproduced by these machines. 

Why are not phonographs in every household? 
They cost too much — $40 to $200. 

We have solved the problem. An Echophone 
will be shipped you (express charges to be paid by 
the purchaser), and ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly’’ every week 
for one year, for the remarkably low price of $7.00. 

The Echophone is run by clockwork. Any child 
can operate it. One record goes with each machine; 
extra records, 50 cents each. The phonograph and 
graphophone cylinders can be used in this machine. 
If the talking machine is not perfectly satisfactory, 
we will refund you your money. 





“Leslie’s Weekly” is considered the best and most popular illustrated weekly in America. Its subscription 
price is $4.00 per year, and the Echophone $10.00. Now you wonder how we can sell both for $7.00. We will tell 
you. € want 250,000 subscribers to “Leslie’s Weekly.” We believe that we will get them this way: Those 
who advertise with us when we publish that number of papers will pay for our loss now. Therefore, the num- 
ber of machines will be limited—First come, first served.” 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, Dept. E, 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








ey 2 =e 
es b LF 1897 Prize EA Ts ’ \ 


WALL PAPER** 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


See our new Prize Designs before you buy, they are the best made and 
handsomest papers in the market and can only be bought of us or our agents. 
Fine Parlor, Hall and Dining Room Papers, 7€., 10¢., 15¢. and up 
—Hloral, Stripe, Chintz, Dresden, Delft effects, etc., and many new color- 
ings which are not carried by general dealers, 3c., 5c., 7c., 10c. and up. 














All our papers are one-half the regular retail price and We Pay the Freight. 
AN AGENT WANTED in every town to sell on commission from 


our large sample books. We refer custom- 

ers who write for samples to our agents. We furnish advertising cards 
and circulars with the agents’ name on free, and in many ways assist in 
making the work peanaant and profitable. It is a business that pays well 
the year round, but especially so in the spring, when every one is pa- 















- pering. Agent’s outfit complete, #1. For samples, or particu- 
o 1 ae lars about the agency, write to nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS 





41-43 W.147" ST 
NEW YORK 


143-145 WABASH AVE 
CHICACTO 
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A Cape Cod Hunter’s “ Bag.” 


The people on the shores of Cape Cod are much 
afflicted at the autumnal season with hunters who 
come down from Boston and tramp through all 
the region bordering on the bay, looking for birds. 
Sometimes these hunters are “‘greenhorns” of the 
rarest type. They come not alone in the fall, but 
also in the spring, for at that season wild geese 
and certain other wild fowl may lawfully be shot. 

“Come in the spring ?’”’ said a farmer in Sand- 
wich, repeating a traveller’s question. “Bless 
your soul, I guess they do! And some on ’em is 
the all-firedest lunkheads that you ever see! 
Kind o’ dudes, that never knowed anything, and 
come down here with leggins laced up their legs 
like women’s shoes. 

“Well, a feller that looked just like them chaps 


come down here last spring lookin’ for wild geese. | 


He couldn’t find no wild geese, but out in Uncle 
Sim Nickerson’s paster behind the barn he found 
Uncle Sim’s old sow. He was crossin’ over from 
the ma’sh to the road, an’ fust thing he knowed 
he run right a’most onto that old sow, an’ she 
hed a litter o’ young pigs, an’ she was crosser’n 
all git-out. Well, sir, she made right after him, 
roarin’ as fierce as a lion, an’ he must ’a’. ben 
scairt most to death, for he up an’ shot her—both 
berrels, plumb right in the head an’ face. 

“Result was that the sow was killed; an’ of 
course she was no use for pork, an’ that young 
dude he was arrested by Obed Sears—he’s con- 
stable, ye know—on a warrant that Sim Nickerson 
swore out; an’ that dude he paid for the sow 
right on the spot ruther than have any more 
trouble. Sim taxed him twelve dollars for the 
sow, an’ I guess that was a pooty fair estimate 
on her. 

“Well, sir, what does Sim Nickerson do then 
but demand pay for the six pigs. Says he, 
‘They’re too young to take care o’ themselves, 
an’ they’ll die on my hands.’ I think myself 
that Sim went a little mite too fur then. They 
was little pigs, but they was plump an’ fat an’ 
lively, an’ I guess they would ’ve et swill all 
right. But I guess Sim he seea chance to get 
pay for the pigs an’ have the pigs, too. 

“But that dude, he spoke up an’ says, says he, 
‘How much are your pigs wuth?’ ‘Well,’ says 
Sim, ‘I could ’a’ got two dollars apiece for ’em as 
soon as they was old enough to wean, but I won’t 
charge ye more’n a dollar an’ a half for ’em now.’ 
Obed Sears, he give a kind of a whistle, as much 
as to say, ‘Aint you comin’ it a little strong?’ 
But what does that dude do but whip out nine 
dollars, in addition to the twelve he’d paid for the 
sow. 

“That made twenty-one dollars that his huntin’ 
that mornin’ had cost him. Sim, he was lookin’ 
out to see how he was goin’ to take care of the 
pigs, an’ he turned ’round to see the dude feller 
go away, when that dude, says he: 

“‘*Now, Mr. Nickerson, I guess I’ll take my 
pigs.’ 

“*What?’ says Sim, a little surprised. 

* *Well,’ says the feller, ‘I suppose the pigs is 
mine, now ’t I’ve paid for ’em.’ 

“*Yourn ?’ says Sim. He kind o’ couldn’t get 
over his surprise that that feller wanted the pigs. 

Ves,’ says Obed Sears, ‘the pigs is hisn, of 
course.’ 

“Then what does that dude do but go over to 
the grocery store an’ get a packin’-box for a 
quarter, an’ put a little hay into it, an’ he gethers 
up them pigs an’ loads ’em into the box and nails 
some slats over the open end 0’ the box, an’ hires 
me fer a quarter to haul ’em down to the depot, 
an’ off he goes.to Boston with the whole outfit. 
An’ less ’n a month afterward John Phinney, 
that works up to Boston to the market, he comes 
down here, an’ he says that that feller wa’n’t any 
real dude, but his father is a big provision man in 
the market there, an’ that youngster sold them 
live Cape Cod fat suckin’ pigs to hotels, to roast 
whole, for five dollars apiece! That let him out 
on the whole transaction with a clear profit, 
countin’ all expenses, of about eight dollars. 

“An’ Sim Nickerson! We haint got done 
laughin’ at him yet *bout how he took advantage 
o’ that greenhorn—or anyway, how he thought 
he did.” 
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Revolutionary Cotton Plant. 


A cotton plant that grows to a height of twenty 
feet and bears from four to six pounds of cotton 
on each stalk, is a possibility that just at present 
disturbs the Southern farmer. Seeds of a plant 
alleged to have these characteristics were given 
two years ago by an African explorer to a 
man named Jackson, who lives near Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The explorer averred that the plant would grow 
in any soil. A few seeds yielded so well that 
Mr. Jackson was prepared to believe it; but 
when he made ready this year for the second 
test, he decided that it should be as severe as 
possible. 

He planted the seeds in the most unfavorable 
place, on the west hills of his plantation. He 
used no fertilizer. The result was marvellous. 


Whether in contempt for my inexperience or 





THE YOUTH’S 


Many of the stalks grew to a height of seven feet. 
Some of them held twenty bolls, whereas on the 
ordinary cotton stalk, four bolls is considered a 
good yield. In quality, the product of the African 
seed equalled the best grade of the staple. 

Twenty bushels of seed resulted from the crop. 
The New Orleans Cotton Exchange proposed to 
buy it at the planter’s own price. Mr. Jackson 
agreed to sell one bushel for five hundred dollars. 

At this point there appeared a committee repre- 
senting the south Georgia planters, who offered 
Mr. Jackson eighteen thousand dollars for the 
whole twenty bushels. Their intention was to 
burn the seed. Unless it is destroyed, they say, 
cotton will soon become a drug in the market, and 
none of them will be able to make a living. 

Mr. Jackson argued in reply that from his 
seed planters can raise large crops in a small area ; 
that cotton can be grown, with no outlay for 
fertilizers, on comparatively worthless land, and 
that good land can be saved for other crops. 

Yet it is natural enough that the Georgians 
should feel apprehensive. They make a half-bale 
of cotton to the acre. The new seed yields two 
bales to the acre, four times as much. Its intro- 
duction seems to promise revolutionary changes 
in a great industry. 
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Novice’s Dog-Driving. 


In his entertaining book, “On Snow-Shoes to 
the Barren Grounds,” Mr. Whitney gives a 
laughable account of his first experience in dog- 
driving. “If you can imagine a canoe pitching in 
short, choppy waves, you will gain some idea,” he 
says, “‘of the action of a lightly loaded sledge being 
dragged over this ridge and furrow and rock. 
Without guidance the sledge would soon pound 
itself to pieces ; so you humor and coax it through 
the furrows, ease it around or lift it over the 
rocks, pull with the dogs in climbing the ridge, 
and pull against them in going down. 

“The Indians left me to work out my own 
salvation, and my dogs added difficulties to 
those that nature had already liberally provided. 





misunderstanding my commands, whenever we 
began a descent and I called, ‘Whoa!’ Foro, the 
foregoer, invariably broke into a run, starting up | 
the other dogs, and dragging me after them, | 
hanging to the tail-line, which I did not drop | 
because I thought it as well the dogs should learn 
early in the game that they could not ‘shake’ me. 
And so sometimes I went down-hill head first, at 
other times feet first; but the speed of the dogs 
never lessened until the bottom had been reached, 
except when I brought up against a rock, stopping | 
them short, and nearly dislocating my arms. 

“By and by I grew skilful enough to stay on | 
my feet once in a while, and on such occasions a | 
rush after the dogs at top speed would take me | 
up to the foregoer about half-way down the hill, | 
where I fell on him as though he were a football 
rolling behind the line from a blocked kick, and 
I were after a touch-lown. And then we were 
rather a mixed-up lot, I and the dogs and the | 
sledge—until I had given Foro a few samples of 
my English pronunciation. 

“Poor old Foro! How miserable he made my | 
life for a while! After I had dropped on him 
half a dozen times in the middle of a wild gallop 
down-hill, he began to understand my ‘Whoa!’ 
and then we got on better.” 
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Postal Experiment. 


The New York Sun prints an interesting 
paragraph about an experiment in free postal | 
delivery in a rural district of Colorado. This | 
district contains about six square miles, and is | 
inhabited by about a hundred families living on | 
well-improved ranches. 

It is an ideal district for a favorable test of the 
advantages of free delivery in a farming district. 
The roads are always good, even in winter, and | 
the weather is seldom bad. 

Probably no class of farmers anywhere in this | 
country are more inclined to read than the 
Colorado ranchmen. They are from Eastern 
States, and seek to keep in touch with their 
former homes by means of newspapers. They 
take metropolitan newspapers and country week- | 
lies. They are subscribers to weekly and monthly | 
periodicals of all sorts, and do considerable mail | 
order business with firms in Eastern cities. A 
daily mail is, therefore, to the farmers of Larimer 
County a great boon. 

The district is covered by two carriers, making | 
daily trips. They travel about twenty-five miles 
a day, delivering mail to every resident of the | 
district, and taking up all mail to be forwarded | 
from the ranch homes. The routes. have been 
laid out carefully, and wherever it is found more 
convenient to leave the mail for several persons at 
the foot of a side road this is done, boxes for the 
purpose being placed on posts. 

The carrier rides in a buckboard, with seat 
space for one passenger, and under his contract 
with the government he is permitted to do a 
parcel delivery and general express and messenger 
business. He takes orders from the farmers for 
supplies, medicines or messenger service. He | 
carries passengers for a small fee to and from | 
Loveland, and does all sorts of errands. As a/| 
means of distributing the gossip and news of the 
township he is an undoubted success. 











| and keeps them so. 1 


|} song. Sold by the OLIVE 


COMPANION. 


STAMPS 100 all different, 10c. Approval Sheets at 50%. 
* CHADWICK & CO., P. O. Box 2328, Boston. 
LADIES The Best Toilet Article is Ryder’s 
Chapine. 

cents x, post-paid. Agents 
J. H. RYDER, 2938 Washington Street, Boston. 


“THE SHIP THAT NEVER CAME BACK.” 


All boys and girls and their friends, who love the sea 
and its stories, will be delighted with this famous sea- 
CR DITSON CO., Boston. 
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Poy This Wire Mat on ihe ss 
heating water, milk, food, curling 

tongs, etc.—on the stove as 
a toaster—in the oven to 






prevent cake from burning 
on the table as a mat, isa — 
’ 
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tpaid on receipt o 

_ M. D. Jones & Co., 
368 Washington St., Boston. 











Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
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| This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach ofall, 


These prices will continue until further notice. 
#10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book 
of Directions complete. not miss this opportuni 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 


General Agent for New England States. 


Some one has Said 


“ There’s as much difference in folks 
as there is in anybody.” . “6 





We say there’s as much difference in 


GELATIN 


<a 





as there isin folks. We 
have just put upon the 
market a new gelatine 
that requires no soaking, 
that dissolves immedi- 
ately in hot water, and 
is ready for use at once. 
It produces more clear, 
firm jelly than any other 
gelatine in the world. 
It is our new . 
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Minute Gelatine, 


Trustworthy companion of our 


Minute Tapioca. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


Sample of Tapioca and Gelatine with dainty book of 
recipes sent on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., - = Orange, Mass. 





It makes the hands soft | 


| Es and SYPPORTERS.- Best made. 
‘TRUSS ook oO particulars free (sealed). 
| wille, N. ¥. 
| 


Di. W. 8. RICE, Box 34, Smith » Ni 


Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and $1.00. 


CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 
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FREE! Gold Watch 


Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 


Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or king Powderias perourprice 
list). We will ship goods to you freight 
|} or express paid, whichever is the Jia? 
| cheapest way. Allow you One Week By 
| to deliver goods to your custom- BE 
| ers, collect the money and return & 
| same tous by Express, Money Order 









All Druggists. 








































| or Post-Office Order. On_ receipt of 
| Full Faypent for goods sent, we 
| will ship WATCH by Mail. Order 


| Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
| name and address. 








Should be exercised in selecung 
food intended for growing 
children. 


Wheatlet: 


....is the best Cereal Food because it 

contains all the nourishing elements 

of the whole wheat. Your grocer 

4 If not send us his name 

eS) and your order—we will see that you 
are supplied. 


Made only by the 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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(7) 7 Franklin Mills Co., 
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Send for booklet containing val- 

uable receipts and opinions of 

noted physicians and chemists, 
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Sold by 
All Druggists, 
50c. and $1.00. 


Send for our Pamphlet, FREE, 
“Building a New Body.” 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 














































Has No Equal in 


Bronchitis, 





Consumption, 
Weak Lungs, 
Chronic Cough, 











And All Wasting Diseases. 


Unlike Cod-Liver Oil 
Compounds, it is perfectly 
agreeable to take, promptly 
digested, and assists stomach 
and bowel action. 












































The immense amount of adulteration in foods keeps the honest 
cook in constant fear of results. ‘The report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health shows that this evil has extended to many brands of r) 
lard. The housewife who cares and will have nothing but the purest 
should insist on having SQUIRE’S. ‘There isno secret in its making. 

It is old-fashioned lard, pure and reliable. You are sure —if your 
grocer brings you SQUIRE'S. & 2% 2% 2 SB 
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JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Finest 


CHASE & SANBORN. - = IMPORTERS. 
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Reflects credit on all who use if, |] 
and wherever used. & 


BON. : 
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The only general cleaner 
<2 ’ that can be used on Mirrors. 
B ON A MI y Apply a thin lather, not the 
cake. Will not Scratch. 
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Cleanliness, Health, Satisfaction, 


All are ensured by the use of Good-Will 
Soap. It is equally suitable for Laundry, 
Bath, Toilet or General Housework. 


Good-Witl Soap 


always has been, is now, and always will 
be in demand by wise housekeepers. For 
30 years New England housewives have 
used it and they have proven it to be the 
BEST. It is an. HONEST Soap and a 
PURE Soap. Your grocer will supply you. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Mfrs., Lynn, Mass. 
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Matchless for Dairy, 





Kitchen and Table. 
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BEARDSLEY 
SHREDDED 





The delicacy of the Beardsley Fish Balls, made 
from “Shredded Codfish,” is fascinating, and 
the absence of odor or boiling in their prepara- 
tion is both pleasing and appetizing. 

There is only one “‘ Shredded Codfish,”’— that’s 
Beardsley’s,—a delicious breakfast dish in 10 
minutes for 10 cents. 

Look for the Red Band. 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 130 West st., New York City. 
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} Delicacies in Biscuits 


TO HELP YOU ENTERTAIN. 


Crisp. 
Delicate. 5 4 


Nutritious. 








Unexcelled for 
Social Occasions. 
Handsome Packages. 





For Sale by all Leading Grocers, Manufactured by the 
BOSTON BAKERY—United States Baking Company. 
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